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In the summer of 1965 this 
Advisory Commission launched what 
was then called “a frankly experi- 
mental” publication in the field of 
educational and cultural affairs. 

In that first issue the Commission 
invited interested groups, govern- 
mental and private, to use the 
publication as a forum for the 
expression of views on activities or 
issues in the field of international 
exchange. They did so; and over the 
years articles on a wide range of 
subjects—from American Studies 
programs, to the financial concerns of 
foreign students, to problems in 
cross-cultural communication—have 
appeared in these pages. 

This issue marks the 10th 
anniversary of Exchange. It is no 
longer, in one sense, an “experimental” 
publication, for it is now, we like 
to believe, well-known in the field, 
and has a circulation of approximately 
9,000. 

Yet, as we begin our second decade 
of publication, the word “experi- 
mental” remains re!evant to our 
editorial policy. Our readers are 
serious professionals, practitioners in 
the broad field of international 
educational and cultural exchange— 
advisers, policymakers, administrators, 
community volunteers, exchangees. 
We do not intend to “preach” to them 
—the converted—to use Congressman 
Hays’ term (page 5). Rather, we 
hope to encourage innovative 
thinking: new ideas that will help us 
to understand the past, plan the 
present, and anticipate the future. 

The last 10 years have witnessed 
an extraordinary growth in inter- 
national contacts of many kinds, 
generated through travel, study, 
business, the arts, as well as through 
formal exchange-of-persons programs. 


Leonard H. Marks 


Chairman 


As a result, we believe, there is 
today greater recognition, both in 
and out of government, of what this 
Advisory Commission has insisted on 
since its inception: that “an enduring 
peace in the world can only be built 
on a base of mutual understanding 
between peoples and that exchange 
of persons is one of the most effective 
ways that has ever been found for 
creating such a base.” (. .. A 
Necessary and a Noble Task, The 
Eleventh Report of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, June 1975, 
p:. FP). 

Yet this growth of international 
contacts, bringing with it an increased 
awareness of cultural differences, 
has brought with it new anxieties, 
new frustrations. It has thus placed 
on those of us convinced of the 
ultimate value of the exchange 
experience a particular responsibility, 
namely, to avoid sterile rhetoric as 
we evaluate exchange programs and 
seek the most effective ways to manage 
them. 

Therefore, as we begin our second 
decade of publication, we again 
invite contributions from interested 
groups in and out of government. 

We hope they will use these pages to 
test ideas, share problems, air 
tentative conclusions about issues 
and about their own work. In short, 
we mean what we say in the new 
policy statement on page 2: we 
welcome “candid and creative 
observations on the problems and 
opportunities of communication 
between different societies and 
cultures.” 


This issue contains such observa- 
tions, we think, in articles which touch 
on the past, but which concentrate 
mostly on the future. Senator Fulbright 
and Congressman Hays appropriately 
introduce the issue with a look ahead 
and a look to the past. Dr. William 
Brickman supplements Congressman 
Hays’ reflections on the history of the 
program in his piece, “In Retrospect, 
1965-75,” as do the statements of 
former participants in the exchange 
program. John Richardson, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, reminds 
proponents of exchange of their 
obligation to review their goals and 
premises. Wallace Edgerton, President 
of the Institute of International 
Education, addresses the challenges 
and opportunities for U.S. higher 
education posed by the increasing 
numbers of foreign students coming 
to the United States. Paul Braisted, 
President Emeritus of the Hazen 
Foundation, comments on the growth, 
diversity, and future of nongovern- 
mental exchanges. And Japanese social 
anthropologist Tadao Umesao presents 
a refreshing foreign view of the 
rationale for international interchange. 

This 10th anniversary issue of 
Exchange, then, recalls the progress 
of educational exchange over the past 
10 years, not with smug self- 
satisfaction but as a challenge and 
hope for the future. With it the 
Advisory Commission once more 
invites its readers to rededicate 
themselves to what the Panel on 
International Information, Education, 
and Cultural Relations has called 
“a necessary and a noble task.” That 
is, the perfecting of this country’s 
program of international information, 
education, and cultural exchange. 
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“The Fulbright exchange was an expansive 
concept founded upon a global vision. It 
has grown to meet new realities. A program 
which once promoted the solidarity of the 
West now sustains exchanges between 

the United States and 122 countries around 
the globe. It expressed, it helps us to 
master, the growing interdependence of 

the world.” 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 

at a dinner of 

the Board of Foreign Scholarships 

honoring Senator J. William Fulbright 
December 16, 1974 





Thirty years ago, World War II 
ended, and shortly thereafter I intro- 
duced the legislation which authorized 
the creation of the exchange pro- 
gram which has touched the lives of 
sO many people....It was my 
thought then, and it is now, that if 
large numbers of people know and 
understand the people from nations 
other than their own, they may de- 
velop a capacity for empathy, a dis- 
taste for killing other men, and an 
inclination to peace. 

It is therefore fair to say that the 
exchange program is an instrument 
of foreign policy, not just of the 
United States but of all participating 
nations—as well as a memorable edu- 
cational experience for the individual 
participants. 

When nuclear weapons were de- 
veloped and their dreadful power 
dramatically demonstfated in Japan, a 
new era in international relations be- 
gan. The United Nations was one 
response relevant to that event, but 
with a return to a period of uneasy 
peace, the United Nations has been 
neglected by the big powers. When 
the anti-ballistic missile treaty was 
signed by the Soviet Union and the 





Excerpts from Senator Fulbright’s 
remarks on the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the Educational Ex- 
change Program between the United 
States and Norway, at the University 
of Oslo, Oslo, Norway, on March 7, 
1975. 
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The Creative Power of Exchange 


Senator J. William Fulbright 


United States in 1972, once again we 
should have recognized the fact that 
there literally is no defense against 
nuclear weapons and therefore an 
alternative to force as the ultimate 
diplomatic tool must be found. 

After Alfred Nobel recognized the 
tremendous power of destruction he 
had created with his dynamite and 
other explosives, he said that he 
wished to make warfare so destructive 
that surely men would find some 
other way to resolve their differences, 
or to express their machismo. But 
Nobel underestimated the capacity of 
men to sublimate and refine their 
primitive barbarism. They took dyna- 
mite, smokeless powder, and other 
high explosives in their stride, but 
now with hydrogen bombs equal to 
thousands of tons of dynamite, men 
are seriously considering arms limita- 
tion, and the possibility of using rea- 
son rather than force to resolve their 
differences. 

A few months ago, 16 eminent 
scholars under the auspices of the 
Hazen Foundation of New Haven, 
Connecticut, concluded a 2-year study 
to develop a common, wide-angle and 
long-range perspective on current 
world conditions. Their report is en- 
titled “Reconstituting the Human 
Community,” at first blush a pre- 
tentious title, but in view of the 
seriousness of the need, not inappro- 
priate. One paragraph of their report 
reads as follows: 


There is a need for a new humanism 
beyond the superficial unity that is 
imposed upon men by the global com- 
munications system. We cannot be kept 
together to build a new future unless 
we are linked to our fellowman by 
more than survival instincts. What each 
of us need is a new moral vision or a 
new philosophy of history capable of 
giving us at least some notion of where 
we may be going and some sense of 
the value of our place in the changing 
world in which we live. 


I believe we can agree with these 
scholers that a new humanism is 


needed. The question, then, occurs— 
How do we move the peoples of the 
world toward understanding their 
common humanity? 


Twice in this century, honest, hope- 
ful, but thus far unsuccessful efforts 
have been made to bring unrestrained 
national rivalries under the civilized 
rules of an international community. 
These two efforts, the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations, were 
born of the breakdown of traditional 
techniques of international relations 
in the two world wars. It is sometimes 
said that the League failed and the 
United Nations falters because they 
were excessively visionary and ideal-_ 
istic—as if they had been undertaken 
in a recklessly unhistoric spirit, in 
wholesale disregard for the tried and 
true methods of the past. In fact, they 
were undertaken only when the tradi- 
tional techniques collapsed in cata- 
clysms that destroyed tens of millions 
of human lives. In proportion to the 
failure of the old techniques of power 
politics and in proportion to the needs 
of the human race, the League and 
the United Nations were far from 
excessively idealistic; both represented 
very modest efforts indeed to lay the 
foundations of an international com- 
munity in a world of anarchy and 
violence. 

It is not our needs but our capaci- 
ties that have been exceeded by the 
modest experiments in international 
organization which have been under- 
taken in this century. The central 
question about the United Nations— 
more exactly about the international 
security community envisioned in the 
U.N. Charter—is not whether we 
need it but whether we are capable 
of making it work. We are caught in 
this respect in a dilemma: Can we de- 
vise a course of action toward the 
building of an international com- 
munity which is both bold enough to 


Continued on page 42. 





A View From The Hill 


Congressman Wayne L. Hays 


Writing for the readers of Exchange 
magazine is very much like preaching 
to the faithful on Sunday. Everyone 
present is a believer already, and 
you don’t have to work too hard for 
new conversions. On the other hand, 
intelligent believers can be more diffi- 
cult to handle: a platitudinous rehash 
of what they already know about their 
faith can get rather dull, and per- 
haps that is why some people doze 
occasionally at Sunday services. 
Rather than tell you about a program 
that you believe in and are familiar 
with, I would like to share some of 
my reflections about the program 
through the years. 

At the outset I would like to pay 
tribute to the accomplishments of 
Senator Fulbright, who introduced the 
Fulbright Act of 1946, which per- 
mitted the use of foreign currencies 
owned by the United States for edu- 
cational exchange. The bill did not 
create great interest in government 
at that time, and few people at the 
State Department paid serious atten- 
tion to the bill, possibly because it 
had not originated with the Executive 
Branch. 

The idea of cultural exchange was 
not new. In 1900, after the Spanish- 
American War, we brought about 
1,300 Cuban teachers to the United 
States to participate in a summer ses- 
sion at Harvard University. After the 
Boxer Rebellion, the United States 
used some of the indemnities re- 
ceived to establish a trust fund for 
the education of Chinese youth, both 
in China and the United States. In 
the 1930’s, the United States joined 
the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
which provided for the exchange of 
graduate students and _ professors 
among the countries of the Americas. 





Wayne L. Hays is Chairman of the 
International Operations Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 
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When Senator Fulbright introduced 
his bill, shortly after World War II, 
the country was converting to a 
peacetime economy. In the Congress, 
many members were anxious to elimi- 
nate the large deficits incurred during 
the war. A way to finance an ex- 
change program was found in the 
large amounts of credits and cur- 
rencies accrued in foreign countries 
through the sale of surplus properties. 
By utilizing such currencies to finance 
an exchange program, the need to 
appropriate funds out of the treasury 
could be avoided. Moreover, it would 
facilitate approval by a Congress that 
was trying to eliminate from the 
budget anything which would not 
contribute directly to the peacetime 
conversion. 

The bill had little trouble in Con- 
gress and was signed into law by 
President Harry S. Truman on August 
1, 1946. Soon afterward the President 
appointed ten distinguished Ameri- 
cans to sit on the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, which is responsible for 
the selection of students and educa- 
tional institutions to participate in the 
program. 

If there was a period critical to the 
future of the program, it was the 
McCarthy era. In January 1955, 
Senator Joseph McCarthy became 
chairman of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, and one of his 
first ventures was to attack the Inter- 
national Information Program. In July 
1953, when the appropriations bill 
for the Fulbright program came up 
in the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Senator McCarthy, also a 
member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, made the hearings the arena 
for his strongest attack. When Senator 
Fulbright appeared to testify, Senator 
McCarthy questioned him about 
security measures and claimed that 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
was giving Fulbright grants to secu- 
rity risks. 

The sole basis for this charge was 


that the State Department had listed 
18 grantees as unsatisfactory. This 
was out of a total of more than 4,400 
participants. Of the 18, only four 
cases contained a security element. 
Senator Fulbright’s defense of the 
program on that day was completely 
successful, and Senator McCarthy 
never attacked the program again. 

In the following years, Congress 
established additional programs, and 
our exchange activities developed in 
a haphazard manner. Practically every- 
one in Washington who had an im- 
portant title became engaged in some 
type of international exchange pro- 
gram. I could see the growth of a 
bureaucratic labyrinth, which was be- 
ginning to frustrate people seeking to 
participate in the program. By 1961 it 
became clear that something was going 
to have to be done, not only to 
eliminate the administrative problems 
but to strengthen the international 
education exchange program as a 
whole. 

After Senator Fulbright introduced 
his bill, he contacted me and asked 
for my support. As Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on State Department 
Organization and Foreign Operations, 
I was familiar with the exchange ac- 
tivities of the Department of State, 
and I was certainly in favor of im- 
proving the management of all of 
exchange activities. In addition, as a 
former teacher, I have always had the 


Continued on page 43. 





Mutual Understanding Revisited 


John Richardson, Jr. 


It is worthwhile to consider what we mean by “mutual understanding,” why we con- 
sider its promotion important, and how we propose to make our effort consequential 
in terms of the great issues of our era. 


[ much idealistic ef- 


fort around the world is the assump- 
tion that “mutual understanding” is 
a good thing. 

When the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art this year makes a generous loan 
of its most outstanding paintings to the 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad in 
exchange for an equally gracious loan 
of Scythian gold artifacts, the public 
rationale, on both sides, is “mutual 
understanding.” Presumably, there is 





a conviction that enlarged apprecia- 
tion on both sides of the cultivated 
tastes and aesthetic commitment of 
the other will improve the accuracy 
of mutual perceptions and enhance 
mutual respect. 

The justification is much the same 
when, through extraordinary volun- 
tary effort, American high school 
communities dispatch anxious stu- 
dents to struggle through a year in 
the alien environment of Thailand, 
Sweden, Brazil, or Morocco; and 
commit themselves, in return, to as- 
sure hospitable treatment of appre- 
hensive teenagers from Yugoslavia, 
South Africa, Japan, or Jordan. Pre- 
sumably, “getting-to-know-you” at an 
impressionable age and on an inter- 
national level will help develop an 
ambience, in both countries, con- 
tributing to a safer, saner, more just, 
world order. 

The argument is not very different 
when the international exchange 
budgets of the National Science Foun- 
dation, Rotary, the University of 
Michigan, the A.F.L.-C.1.0., or of the 
Department of State come up for re- 
view. We proponents point with pride 
to our contribution to international 
friendship and peace, and raise the 
inferential question of whether our op- 
ponents are morally, intellectually, and 





Mr. Richardson has been Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs since 1969. Earlier, he was successively a practicing lawyer, an 
investment banker and President of Free Europe, Inc. (Radio Free Europe). He 
is a former President of the International Rescue Committee (refugee relief), 
a former member of the Boards of Directors of the Foreign Policy Association, 
and of Freedom House, and is now a member of the Boards of the Kennedy 
Center, the Inter-American Foundation, and the East-West Center. 
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ideologically competent enough to 
question our premises. 

We are tempted to consign doubt- 
ers (those unbelievers, those power- 
obsessed, those pseudo-isolationists, 
those ignorant ethnocentrics) to the 
outer darkness. Any suggestion that 
we, the enlightened, might not have 
sufficiently considered what we actu- 
ally hope to accomplish, and why and 
how, is met by a concerted put-down 
of such a caliber as to guarantee, 
among friends and admirers, our con- 
tinued monopoly of public virtue. 

The difficulty is that this put-down 
does not always persuade either 
political opportunists or those seri- 
ously concerned with world order and 
human dignity to take us seriously. 
Accordingly, we invite being typed as 
do-gooders, dilettantes, pretentious 
people of dubious motives and limited 
competence, whose contribution can 
best be measured in terms of domestic 
and international public relations. 

Particularly as we think about the 
future, as we plan for program ex- 
pansion and increased budgets, we 
must think about our premises and 
attitudes. It is worthwhile to attempt 
restatement of the rationale—to con- 
sider as objectively as our prejudices 
will permit what we mean by “mutual 
understanding,” why we consider its 
promotion important, and how we 
propose to make our effort conse- 
quential in terms of the great issues of 
this era. 

What follows is a preliminary at- 
tempt at such a restatement, offered 
with the hope that it will provoke 
other, more substantive, contributions. 


Exchange 





What Are We After? 


The preamble to the UNESCO 
charter still compels assent to the 
proposition “That since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed.” Even if those 
lofty phrases sound a bit archaic in a 
time of nationalist (and feminist) 
machismo, they may yet resonate in 
the ears of new generations not so 
beguiled as their predecessors by 
ideological panaceas, material prom- 
ises, Or political power. In any case, 
it is difficult to argue in the era of a 
threatened biosphere that there should 
not be some effort beyond that of 
diplomacy aimed at consensus con- 
tributing to a cooperative approach to 
survival. 

The first question here is, however, 
narrower: What is this “mutual un- 
derstanding” which statesmen and 


poets alike commit themselves to seek 
and, at a more pragmatic level, what 
definition do foundation and business 
leaders, social and natural scientists, 
civic and political leaders, give to the 
phrase? The critical assumptions seem 


to be these: 


1. That it is possible for two hu- 
man beings to “understand” one 
another in important ways, i.e., if 
frames of reference, mutual access, 
capacity for empathy, communicative 
skills, and motivations are sufficient; 
and 

2. That even between very large 
groups of people, divided by differ- 
ences in language, culture, values, 
ideology, power, wealth, race, or na- 
tionality, a useful degree of “under- 
standing (at least among those whose 
thinking shapes decisions) is often 
(a) possible and (b) attainable by 
purposeful effort. 


Individuals come to “understand” 
each other through intensive personal 
interaction. There is really no other 
way, even though theoretically the 
mass media or other intermediary 
systems could do the trick. Common 
experience, in the American culture 
at least, suggests that extended face- 
to-face give-and-take on a variety of 
interpersonal levels and dealing with 
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a variety of issues is essential to 
achieve accurate mutual perceptions, 
minimize unfounded hostility, and 
permit the development of mutual 
confidence. 

Understanding among groups seems 
similarly to depend on interpersonal 
communication. It took a long time 
for management and labor in 
America, with the help of govern- 
ment, to develop modalities to reduce 
unnecessary strikes. But looking at 
the range of new patterns and pro- 
cedures since the thirties, probably 
both sides could now agree that year- 
round direct association of influential 
leaders at many levels on a face-to- 
face basis is a crucial element of suc- 
cess. 

Recent experiences in moderating 
racial and other social conflict in our 
society also suggests the importance 
of intimate experience in human rela- 
tionship across the dividing lines. This 
is not to make the foolish claim that 
proximity alone leads to peace. It is 
simply to assert the obvious: Without 
extensive and intensive human contact 
among groups with reason to distrust 
each other, the likelihood of a peace- 
ful outcome is small because the like- 
lihood of misunderstanding is great. 

The foregoing analogies (personal, 
labor, and race relations) suggest a 
criterion for useful “mutual under- 
standing” in addition to accurate 
mutual perception, i.e., mutual re- 
spect. 

Mutual respect implies the emo- 
tional acceptance of the legitimacy of 
the other’s role and the dignity of the 
other’s person; it therefore excludes 
demeaning dependency. That sort of 
acceptance is surely a precondition to 
constructive relations in the family, 
the work place, and the community. 
Scholarly and clinical research pro- 
vides a powerful clincher: High self- 
esteem is crucial in the emotional 
health of the individual; a positive 
feeling of group identity is crucial in 
all social organization; both are criti- 
cally affected by perceptions of the 
degree of acceptance by others. These 
analogies also suggest the value of 
purposeful effort in this field. If there 
is one obvious feature usually dis- 
tinguishing successful from unsuccess- 


ful relationships in the family, the 
community, and the society, it is 
intelligent effort. 

So what of relations among na- 
tions? Will the critics accept as a 
matter of common sense the impor- 
tance of “mutual understanding” at 
other levels, but argue its irrelevance 
or infeasibility as a deliberate foreign 
relations strategy? 

Some indeed do, arguing that the 
level of abstraction of the notion of 
“mutual understanding” among na- 
tions is so great as to render it mean- 
ingless. One answer is that among 
diplomats and heads of state, no such 
prejudice exists. No more important 
diplomatic intelligence exists than 
firsthand observations of the person- 
ality and general predilections of a 
negotiating partner—unless it is the 
intelligence describing the precise 
human pressures to which the nego- 
tiation is subject. And we have the 
assurance of nearly every statesman 
everywhere as to the unique value of 
personal relationships. 

The firsthand, insightful under- 
standing of people in another country 
useful to statesmen is presumably also 
useful to their staff, those who ad- 
vise them, and those who help de- 
termine the climate of belief and the 
assumptions upon which the advisers 
base their views. Already, the circle 
of those whose role in policy forma- 
tion indicates a need to benefit from 
substantial personal experience with 
“the other side” extends to legislators, 
academics, reporters, editors, novel- 
ists, commentators, organization lead- 
ers—-indeed the whole range of people 
with short- or long-range influence on 
the policy process. So it would seem 
that, whether it’s a question of know- 
ing your enemy or anticipating the 
behavior of your friends, “mutual un- 
derstanding” among influential elites 
makes a constructive contribution to 
bilateral relations. 

But in this era, more and more 
of the world’s political, economic, and 
military business is being carried on 
multilaterally. More and more of the 
world’s problems can only be dealt 
with effectively through the coopera- 
tion of most of the world’s 150 sover- 
eign governments. In this rapidly 
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growing sector of world affairs, “mu- 
tual understanding” plays an even 
more salient role. In multilateral 
forums where new law of the seas, 
food, energy, or anti-hijacking ar- 
rangements, for example, are being 
developed, U.S. negotiators must take 
account of the views of a variety of 
shifting coalitions of governments in 
trying to arrive at a consensus. At the 
same time they must adequately re- 
flect in their own positions a wide 
range of U.S. domestic and interna- 
tional interests and purposes. This is 
no easy task under any circumstances, 
but it can become well-nigh impossible 
if there has not already developed 
among interested elites in the United 
States and much of the rest of the 
world at least some common termi- 
nology, some overlap in conceptual 
frames of reference, some willingness 
to appreciate the interests of others, 
and some agreement on the importance 
of agreeing. To put it another way, no 
conference on major world problems 
can succeed without a considerable 
degree of that we have here defined as 
“mutual understanding.” 

So far, I have emphasized the cru- 
cial role of direct personal experience 
with other individuals, groups, or na- 
tions in developing “mutual under- 
standing,” This is, of course, sim- 
plistic. An individual, a group, and a 
nation learn to coexist with others 
with minimum violence and makxi- 
mum cooperation as a result of a life- 
time of experience which includes 
education (formal and _ informal), 
media-supplied information, cultur- 
ally derived values and perspectives, 
ideological commitments, and other 
factors. 

Values, perspectives, and ideological 
commitments are no longer, if they 
ever were, immutable in this area of 
accelerating changes—as much in 
what people believe as in their tech- 
nology. The extraordinary change in 
patterns of behavior and aspiration 
in our own society in just the last 25 
years suggests that those of us con- 
cerned with our country’s contribution 
to “mutual understanding” in the 
future could do worse than give first 
priority to domestic education in the 
broadest sense. 


This domestic learning process 
could benefit from a greater infusion 
of direct contact with other cultures 
than has been our national habit, de- 
veloped in an era when “independ- 
ence” was our primary goal. The 
need for such learning is equal or 
greater in other large, developed 
countries. Governments and private 
organizations together have only 
scratched the surface in developing 
international efforts to shape such a 
modest yet fundamental reform. 

In sum, what we are after is an 
accelerated learning process in this 
and other countries, utilizing direct 
experience wherever possible and 
leading to sufficient mutual compre- 
hension and regard among influential 
sectors to improve the probability that 
international conflict can be safely ad- 
justed and habits of cooperation 
strengthened. 


Why Bother? 


Even if the critics agree that “mu- 
tual understanding” is useful and 
should be sought purposefully, they 
may still argue that it is not worth 
the priority we proponents would as- 
sign to it. Budget officers in trade 
unions, scientific associations, city 
governments, graduate schools, foun- 
dations—not to mention the Federal 
Government in Washington—may still 
be skeptical when weighing proposed 
expenditures under this rubric against 
other worthy programs. 

How can we answer them? 

On one level, our argument is 
solidly based on cost effectiveness. If 
our efforts can contribute even mod- 
estly to patterns of informal, two-way 
communication favorably influencing 
the human environment of political, 
military, and economic relations be- 
tween the United States and other 
countries—they are worth every 
penny. The costs associated with fail- 
ures of perception, of perspective, of 
comprehension, of sensitivity to the 
aspirations of other peoples, are all 
too painfully familiar to all who have 
lived through the Viet-Nam experi- 
ence. It would not have been unduly 
costly for at least a small percentage 
of those who urged our military in- 


volvement to have had an opportunity 
to gain some intimate knowledge of 
Southeast Asia. And, once militarily 
involved, it would not have been un- 
duly costly to have provided ourselves, 
as well, with the scholarly expertise 
which might, especially in the earlier 
stages, have led to greater prospects of 
success. 

And other such failures come to 
mind, of American business as well 
as government, of scholars as well as 
journalists. .. . 

On the other hand, look at the 
successes. The Fulbright-Hays pro- 
gram alone can point to more than 200 
former participants who are now 
members of cabinets in other coun- 
tries, plus one out of seven heads of 
state in the world today, not to men- 
tion thousands of university rectors, 
journalists, prize-winning novelists, 
trade union executives, parliamentar- 
ians, historians, and civic leaders—in 
this and practically every other 
country in the world. Of course the 
“participants” are not only individu- 
als. Thousands of influential institu- 
tions, communities, and interest 
groups have been helped to initiate or 
strengthen linkages of many kinds, 
producing an ever-thickening world- 
wide web of vested interest in co- 
operation, an ever-growing transna- 
tional sub-culture of leadership ele- 
ments capable of an empathetic ap- 
proach to international problems. 
Surely that is a substantial achieve- 
ment. 

Of course, not even those, like 
myself, most intrigued with the power 
of cultural relations programs, should 
exaggerate. “Mutual understanding” 
will not prevent predatory or panicky 
governments from military action, nor 
will it produce cooperative behavior 
where constituency support is lacking. 
It provides no panacea. 

But “mutual understanding” can 
help, sometimes decisively, to reduce 
those mutual fears, mutual prejudices, 
and mutual hostilities which so often 
poison international relations, even 
as they increase the risk of violence 
and reduce the opportunity for co- 
operation. 

An example: After World War II, a 
serious effort was pursued to develop 
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Over the past 17 years, the educa- 
tional and cultural agreement between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union has provided a vital channel 
for the exchange of people and ideas 
in many fields. Even during periods 
when relations between the two gov- 
ernments were particularly difficult 
and communication was minimal, the 
exchange program continued to 
strengthen and expand contacts be- 
tween institutions and active and en- 
gaged individuals of both nations. 

In the future, with regularly in- 
creasing participation by both Ameri- 
can and Soviet scholars, performing 
artists, business and civic leaders, and 
graduate students, many of whom are 
actual or potential decisionmakers in 
their own societies, we may be con- 
fident that each nation will gradually 
gain a clearer, more balanced view of 
the other’s goals and motivations, and 
that this clearer view will be prac- 
tically reflected in our bilateral rela- 
tions. I firmly believe, therefore, that 
the exchange program, and those of 
us who are engaged in supporting 
it, are contributing to simple survival, 
yes, but also to the possibility of a 
better and richer life for all the people 
who live in this now critically interde- 
pendent world. 


The Honorable 

Walter J. Stoessel 

U.S. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
Moscow 





Our Ambassadors Affirm... 


Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel 
(upper left); President Gerald R. 
Ford and Ambassador David Bruce 
(above); Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker (right). 


Over a period of years, I formed a 
certain familiarity with operations in 
the field of international educational 
and cultural affairs by American in- 
stitutions. 

I attach great value to such ac- 
tivities. On the whole, those engaged 
in them have greatly reflected credit 
on the participants, and have been 
useful in exposing American students 
and professors to the influences of 
foreign cultures, and, in return, have 
enlightened many foreigners about 
similar developments in the United 
States. 


The Honorable 

David Bruce 

U.S. Permanent Representative 
on the North Atlantic Council 

Brussels, Belgium 


White House photo. 


For more than a score of years now 
I have admired the patience and dedi- 
cation of those American men and 
women who labor in the vast field of 
international educational and cultural 
exchange. Despite occasional setbacks 
and frustrations, they have persevered 
in their efforts to uproot suspicion and 
mistrust and sow tolerance and under- 
standing among the diverse peoples of 
the earth. In this increasingly inter- 
dependent world, I am convinced that 
the degree to which we succeed in 
replacing international discord and 
strife with harmony and goodwill is 
largely in their hands. 


The Honorable 
Ellsworth Bunker 
Ambassador at Large 
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American specialists in Soviet studies. 
At the same time, in a major scholarly 
initiative also partially supported by 
government, an elaborate conceptual 
framework was developed for nuclear 
deterrence. Meanwhile, a modest but 
significant interaction among leader- 
ship groups was consciously encour- 
aged, first on the American side by 
private citizens and later by both 
governments through cultural ex- 
change and other arrangements. 

These factors made possible the 
American initiatives toward a strategic 
dialogue which continues today in the 
SALT talks and elsewhere. And they 
produced a remarkable response on 
the Soviet side: not only the accept- 
ance of a common frame of reference 
in strategic theory, but a serious new 
effort to study the United States in a 
relatively objective way. There is a 
price for this success, paid by both 
sides. The Soviets expose their system 
to unwanted outside influences; we 
risk complacency about Soviet power. 
But, on balance, this is a record of 
initiatives which moved these adver- 
sary nations toward a degree of “mu- 
tual understanding,” fundamental to 
peace in the nuclear age. 

Our ambassadors will affirm that 
all around the world, relations are 
lubricated, tensions eased, doors 
opened, media informed, and dialogue 
conducive to cooperative behavior ini- 
tiated through the beneficial influence 
of former exchange program parti- 
cipants. The same is true in the United 
States, as American participants in 
the early years of the Fulbright-Hays 
and other postwar scholarship pro- 
grams reach top levels in our own 
society. 

The only substantial question left 
is whether the growth of cultural in- 
terchange, whether specifically plan- 
ned for purposes of “mutual under- 
standing” or the natural product of 
growing interdependence, can keep 
ahead of the growth in the numbers 
of influential institutions and leader- 
ship groups all around the world. If 
not, the level of politically useful 
“mutual understanding” will decline; 
if so, we can look forward to in- 
creased capabilities for building the 
human framework on which the struc- 
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ture of peace must ultimately de- 
pend. 


The Future 


A group of thoughtful men from 
many countries, brought together 
under the auspices of the Hazen 
Foundation, have put the case for 
purposeful effort toward “mutual un- 
derstanding” eloquently: 


In recent years cultural relations—that 
is, exchanges in education, the arts, 
science and technology and informa- 
tion—have become infinitely more 
numerous, complex and involved. So, 
the question arises how much can 
cultural relations really achieve? What 
are their limits? In one aspect, cul- 
tural relations can do very little. They 
certainly cannot overcome or deflect 
major historical events or eliminate 
acute power conflicts. But, they are the 
chief means to shape the future of 
men and nations, to change their direc- 
tions through creative mutual borrow- 
ing and to strengthen an awareness of 
shared values. Cultural relations can 
be viewed as a tool contributing toward 
international community building, un- 
derstanding, empathy and coexistence. 
In this critical era cultural relations 
can focus the massive experience and 
knowledge at our disposal upon the 
design and demonstration of new 
models of developing societies and 
cultures. 


Cultural relations can heighten man’s 
awareness of new interdependencies 
among nations. There is an urgent need 
to reinforce this sense of interdepend- 
ence and the essential unity of man- 
kind. The infinite threads that bind 
men together stem from their common 
humanity. ... 


. Cultural relations, with greater 
mutual understanding among peoples 
as their goal, are imperative both to 
smooth interactions among nations 
through increased empathy among 
peoples and to heighten the world- 
wide consciousness that the earth is a 
shrinking planet. Mankind is faced 
with problems which, if not dealt with, 
could in a very few years develop into 
crises world-wide in scope. Interde- 
pendence is the reality; world-wide 
problems the prospect; and world-wide 
cooperation the only solution. As a 
tool for sensitizing people to the 
reality and the prospect, stimulating 
them to attempt the solution, and 
creating the kind of empathy and 
understanding essential to both sensi- 
tivity and stimulation, cultural rela- 
tions are, and will increasingly become, 
a decisive aspect of international af- 
fairs. (Braisted, pp. 13-14.) 


Who will make the effort neces- 
sary to meet such a challenge? 
Of course governments, including 


our own, should play a major role. 
Governments still must take the major 
responsibility for managing the tidal 
waves of change sweeping over our 
planet. But, as a panel of leading 
citizens have recently suggested, (Inter- 
national Information, Education, and 
Cultural Relations), U.S. Government 
organization for the direction of inter- 
national communications programs 
leaves something to be desired. This be- 
comes an increasingly serious problem 
in a time when public pressures im- 
pinge more and more on the freedom 
of action of governments. 

In any case, it would be egregious 
error to assume that governments 
alone are capable of the initiative, 
imagination, and dynamism necessary 
for major forward progress in this 
field. The principal government role 
in America should be facilitative, sup- 
portive, reinforcing, stimulating, be- 
cause the major energies in this coun- 
try affecting international cultural 
communication and therefore, “mu- 
tual understanding,” are nongovern- 
mental. 

To do the job properly, we in the 
government should organize our- 
selves coherently, provide substan- 
tially greater resources than at pres- 
ent, and develop as much flexibility 
and responsiveness to nongovernmen- 
tal initiative as bureaucratic restraints 
will permit. The most urgent need is 
for Americans in all walks of life 
and at all levels of our society to see 
what steps they can take. There is no 
single association, organization, inter- 
est group, or community in America 
which could not find some significant 
way to make a contribution to “mu- 
tual understanding.” oO 
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Trends in Educational Exchange 


Wallace B. Edgerton 


Panel Says 1 in 10 Campuses Will Merge or Shut in 5 Years 
—New York Times, April 1975 


Foreign Students: More Coming 
—Chronicle of Higher Education, March 1975 
Colleges Seek Oil-Nation Students 
—Washington Post, Los Angeles Times, March 1975 


H... education has _ received 


much recent attention in the national 
press. International education, in par- 
ticular, has received more attention 
in the past 6 months than it has in 
several years. 

Headlines reflect the fact that aca- 
demic growth, which in the 1960’s 
seemed to be an irresistible force, has 
run against the seemingly immovable 
objects of static enrollment and inflat- 
ing costs in a recession economy. Ad- 
ministrators on almost every campus 
face hard choices in terms both of 
current policy (toward promotion, 
hiring, tenure, funding of activities, 
etc.) and long-range planning. The 
problems of mapping out the future 
in this environment are manifold— 
and complicated by the many factors 
external to higher education that in- 
fluence its long-range development. 
Educators must keep in mind the basic 
values they serve in shaping the di- 
rection of their institutions, but it is 
also obvious that they will have to 
demonstrate renewed flexibility in 
achieving their goals. 

These changes in the environment 
of U.S. higher education have short- 
and long-range implications for in- 


ternational educational exchange. One 
trend is already quite clearly apparent: 
there is a strong interest on many 
campuses in counteracting declining 
or static enrollment through the re- 
cruitment of foreign students. Such 
efforts are only a part of a shift to- 
ward a more aggressive seeking of 
new students—and new kinds of stu- 
dents—on the part of many USS. 
institutions. It is a trend with some 
positive aspects. For example, the 
recent Carnegie Council for Policy 
Studies in Higher Education report on 
the prospects of higher education 
points out that reduced pressure from 
the traditional clienteles of U-/S. 
higher education could provide the 
opportunity for colleges and univer- 
sities to encourage greater participa- 
tion by mature adults in higher edu- 
cation—a positive goal in a rapidly 
changing world in which education 
should be a process of “lifelong learn- 
ing.” There are certainly a number of 
neglected clienteles for higher educa- 
tion in this country. Given the need 
for responsiveness by American col- 
leges and universities, it is a safe 
prediction that our institutions will 
extend their outreach further. 
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It is not surprising that many of 
our institutions are aggressively seek- 
ing foreign students to fill their under- 
utilized classrooms. Foreign students 
have been an important element in 
the U.S. student population for many 
years. The Institute of International 
Education’s (IIE) annual census of 
foreign students, the results of which 
are reported each year in the Insti- 
tute’s publication Open Doors, has 
reflected an unbroken growth in their 
numbers since its inception. The 1975 
census reports a total of 218,401 for- 
eign students on U.S. campuses. That 
is a small but significant proportion 
of the U.S. student population of 
over 9 million. Moreover, Middle 
Eastern students, the segment of the 
foreign student population of par- 
ticular interest to colleges and uni- 
versities recently, assume an impor- 





tance out of proportion to their num- 
bers, because they tend to be repre- 
sentatives of a highly attractive sub- 
species—the fully funded student. 
Recent growth in foreign student 
enrollment has originated almost en- 
tirely in the less developed nations. 
The highest proportion of students 
come from the countries of East Asia, 
but the actual number of these stu- 
dents has remained essentially stable 
in the recent past. Real growth in 
numbers has originated largely in 
Latin America, Africa, and, in par- 
ticular, the Near and Middle East. 


Increased Enrollments 
From Oil-Rich Countries 


The countries of the Near and Mid- 
die East include the majority of the 
members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), and there are indications of 
combined growth in the numbers of 
foreign students from these countries. 
The number of foreign students from 
the entire region increased 14 percent 
in 1973-74. A large share of the 
increase was accounted for by one 
country, Iran, which in 1972-73 sent 
the fifth highest number of foreign 
students to the United States. In 
1973-74 Iran’s rank rose to third, 
representing an increase of 22 per- 
cent over the previous year. A sec- 
ond major oil producer, Saudi Arabia, 
was reported as the home country of 
more than 1,000 foreign students for 
the first time in 1973-74. 

These are interesting figures, but 
they do not really reflect the impact 
on student movements of the massive 
transfer of funds to the oil-rich na- 
tions that began during the 1973-74 
academic year. Perhaps the earliest 
indication of a markedly greater flow 
of students to the United States oc- 
curred at the beginning of the 1973- 
74 academic year with the announce- 
ment by the Government of Vene- 
zuela of its new Programa de Becas 
Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho, which 
IIE is administering for the Vene- 
zuelan Government in the United 
States. 

The program is designed to train 
human resources required for national 
development in Venezuela. It repre- 
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sents a massive investment in the 
future for that country. Venezuela 
plans to provide scholarships for up 
to 10,000 students a year, supporting 
the costs of degree or certification 
programs for these young men and 
women in Venezuela itself, the United 
States, and other countries. Some 
2,500 Gran Mariscal students are ex- 
pected to be studying in the United 
States by June 30, 1975. Initially, the 
overwhelming majority are pursuing 
intensive English-language training 
programs of several months’ duration. 

The project represents not only a 
major investment in human resources 
development, but also a_ concerted 
effort to widen access to education. 
The Venezuelan Government seeks 
to equalize opportunity in Venezuela 
by offering scholarships to students at 
lower economic levels, and it is plac- 
ing special emphasis on assistance to 
students from the regions of Vene- 
zuela outside the central metropolis 
of Caracas. 


Students will be trained in fields 
that are of particular importance to 
Venezuelan economic development. 
Particular emphasis is being placed 
on technical education. A wide range 
of institutions will be involved in the 
program in the United States, rang- 
ing from technical schools to junior 
and community colleges, undergradu- 
ate and graduate institutions. 

It is apparent from recent events 
that Venezuela is not the only OPEC 
nation with significant interest in 
strengthening its involvements with 
U.S. higher education. Iran, already 
the home country of a large group of 
foreign students, has been particularly 
active in forming new relationships 
with American institutions. Among 
the universities which have signed 
agreements with the Iranian Gov- 
ernment in recent months are Harvard, 
M.I.T., Stanford, Columbia, Cornell, 
and a sizable group of other leading 
institutions. These cooperative ar- 
rangements will involve the training 
of Iranian students in the United 
States but will place even more em- 
phasis on developing the Iranian 
higher educational system. 

Saudi Arabia is also seeking U.S. 
cooperation in research, training and 


institutional development. The Saudi 
Government has already formed re- 
lationships with a number of USS. 
universities for these purposes. Ed- 
ucational cooperation is one major 
focus of the new Saudi-U.S. Joint 
Commission. The new Saudi 5-year 
plan unveiled this spring places major 
emphasis on educational development, 
a fact with potential importance for 
U.S. higher education. These events 
in Libya, Kuwait, and other countries 
have been extensively reported in the 
education press, and further develop- 
ments bearing on the Middle East are 
certain to arouse heightened interest 
for some time to come. 

I returned from my own recent 
(February 1975) trip through the 
Middle East with two overall impres- 
sions (during my visit I spoke with 
senior Ministry of Education officials, 
university administrators, Arab de- 
velopment fund executives, U.S. Em- 
bassy and foundation officials in 
Egypt, Lebanon, Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
and Kuwait). First, there is wide- 
spread interest in improved relation- 
ships with U.S. higher education. Con- 
cerned Officials are fully aware of the 
potential value to their countries of 
such ties. One senior Ministry official 
noted to me that the several thousand 
students his country had educated 
abroad in the early sixties had proved 
to be absolutely crucial to his nation’s 
later development. Another voiced 
the opinion that U.S. graduate edu- 
cation had served the purposes of his 
nation better than any other. 


Holistic Approach Necessary 


My second impression is that the 
needs in these nations must be ap- 
proached holistically. As elsewhere in 
the developing (and, for that matter, 
developed) world, administrators are 
fighting to relate the capacities of 
their educational systems to the needs 
of their societies for research and 
trained manpower. Marked expan- 
sions of university enrollment have 
seldom been accompanied by com- 
mensurate expansion of faculty and 
facilities, leading to a fully justified 
concern with the quality of education. 
The research capacities of Middle 
Eastern universities, particularly as 
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they relate to social needs were re- 
peatedly cited to me as inadequate. 
Manpower planning is as difficult in 
the region as it is elsewhere, and there 
is often little meaningful relationship 
between university curricula and so- 
ciety’s need for human resources. 
As a result, students who graduate 
are frequently employed in jobs un- 
related either to their educational 
background or to national needs. 
Some countries are in a much better 
position than others to utilize and 
compensate highly trained profession- 
als, leading to a significant regional 
migration of some of the best quali- 
fied talent. Educational planners, then, 
face a tangle of interrelated and 
complex problems. 

What implications for the future 
does the new wealth of the Middle 
East hold for U.S. institutions in light 
of this situation? First, there is cer- 
tainly a potential opportunity for 
some U.S. colleges and universities 
to fill at least a part of their under- 
utilized capacity with students from 
the OPEC nations. Second, there is 
perhaps an even greater opportunity 
for a smaller group of universities to 
extend cooperation through relation- 
ships intended to promote long-range 
educational developments in the Mid- 
dle Eastern nations themselves. Uni- 
versities can offer assistance and staff 
support in the planning and imple- 
mentation of new institutions and re- 
search facilities, as they are now 
doing in Iran and Saudi Arabia. Edu- 
cators can assist in the modernization 
and reform of curricula, participate 
in joint research, conduct studies re- 
lated to development for national 
governments, and provide useful serv- 
ice in a number of ways.! 


What will be the dimensions of 
growth of the Middle Eastern student 
population in the United States during 
the remaining years of the seventies? 
This is the aspect of exchange with 
the Middle East that is of interest to 
the largest number of U.S. institu- 
tions. The Middle Eastern governments 
have two major alternatives. They can 
follow the path of Venezuela by mak- 
ing a massive investment in training 
abroad at several levels, borrowing 
under-used capacity in the United 
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“, .. an influx of foreign students represents something rather more 
complex and significant than a means of ‘filling under-utilized 
capacity.’ ” 








States in order to develop a large 
cadre of trained personnel. This ap- 
proach, which requires a decisive po- 
litical commitment on the part of the 
government and the nation, has ad- 
vantages in the rapid and flexible 
response to manpower needs that it 
provides. 

The second alternative is to encour- 
age international study for smaller 
numbers of the best qualified or more 
advanced students in fields of spe- 
cial importance to development, which 
has been the pattern for many less 
developed countries in recent years. 
Decisions between these two alter- 
natives will be influenced by political 
and economic factors external to 
higher education and will vary from 
country to country in any case. 

It would appear almost certain, 
however, that there will be continuing 
significant growth in the flow of stu- 
dents from the region. Even if these 
governments elect not to invest in 
international training on a massive 
scale, the “filtering-down” of oil 
wealth to the private sector is likely 
to encourage the newly well-to-do to 
educate some of their children abroad. 

Should there be a markedly in- 
creased flow of Middle Eastern stu- 
dents to the United States, two im- 
portant considerations should be 
borne in mind. First, an influx of 
even many thousands of students 
from the region would not have a 
marked effect on a system of higher 
education as extensive as that of the 
United States. The distribution of 
even 30,000 or 40,000 students 
throughout a college and university 
enrollment that currently comprises 
over 9 million men and women on 
over 3,000 campuses is unlikely to 
have much effect in alleviating either 
the current or long-range problems 
of higher education in that country. 
(Large numbers of students concen- 
trated on individual campuses could 
have a more decisive effect on those 


campuses, an issue which will be 
treated separately below.) It should 
also be borne in mind that the best 
projections currently available indi- 
cate that the growth curve of total 
domestic enrollment in U.S. higher 
education will rise quite slowly over 
the next decade and then flatten or 
fall off slightly until the middle 
1990’s. One would not expect that 
U.S. training and education programs 
for the Middle Eastern nations would 
continue on a massive scale for such 
a long span of time. Indeed, the pur- 
pose of such programs, and of the 
numerous institutional development 
projects which these nations have 
undertaken, is to produce adequate 
supplies of appropriately trained man- 
power within the span of less than a 
generation. 


Careful Planning Required 


The second consideration is that 
an influx of foreign students repre- 
sents something rather more complex 
and significant than a means of ‘“‘fill- 
ing under-utilized capacity.” It is 
worthwhile to emphasize that foreign 
students are human beings before 
they are “human resources” to be 
“developed,” and that they are stu- 
dents with special needs and prob- 
lems for the university as well as 
“fully-funded grantees.” 

Students from the Middle East and 


1 One should introduce the reservation that 
it is unwise to make summary judgments 
about a situation in flux. The political atmos- 
phere in the Middle East is volatile, and 
there is no guarantee that the uneasy truce 
that prevailed in the region at the time this 
article was written will continue. Attitudes 
toward the United States have been influ- 
enced in the recent past by Secretary of 
State Kissinger’s peacemaking efforts. The 
positive influence of those efforts on U.S.- 
Middle East relations has been substantial. 
It is certainly in the long-range interest of 
all concerned that a positive environment for 
cooperation should continue, but the pos- 
sibility of countervailing events in the short 
run cannot be discounted. 
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other modernizing regions are indeed 
not “just like Americans of the same 
age.” They are products of nations 
with different forms of social organi- 
zation and with different cultural 
values. They are also citizens of coun- 
tries engaged in a complex reintegra- 
tion of their economic and social 
structures. Education is only one ele- 
ment in this reintegration, but it is 
crucial as a means of producing the 
men and women who make the proc- 
ess work. International training is an 
expensive option for these countries, 
but they make the investment will- 
ingly—in the expectation of a pro- 
ductive return. U.S. higher education 
owes its foreign students and their 
countries a high level of commitment 
and sensitivity to their needs if it 
wishes to play a constructive role in 
their development. 

Any effort in international training 
by a modernizing nation on the 
large scale of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment program would almost nec- 
essarily involve a widening of the 
age and social bases from which stu- 
dents would be drawn. A nation 
sponsoring such an effort would be 
accomplishing a laudable social pur- 
pose by extending equal educational 
opportunity to young people from 
all levels of its society. It is likely 
that it would also be generating a 
wave of students who would tend 
to be younger than the average 
foreign student in the United States 
has tended to be in the recent past; 
who would be less knowledgeable 
about U.S. higher education and less 
experienced generally; and who might 
require extensive English-language 
training and some transition courses 
prior to formal academic study. 

Programs for such students require 
sensitivity and skill in planning, par- 
ticularly in the early “transitional” 
phases. It is especially important that 
a student have an early and accurate 
idea of his or her options and require- 
ments in undertaking a program of 
study in the United States. 

When a student is selected by his 
or her government or other sponsoring 
agency for participation in a program, 
he or she should be provided with all 
the needed information on US. higher 
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education and academic life in the 
United States, on the terms of the 
educational award, legal and financial 
requirements, etc., at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

When a student is self-sponsored, 
the case is somewhat different. One 
would not wish to oppose the re- 
cruitment of such students, per se. 
Recruitment, in the sense of a 
balanced, honest presentation of an 
institution’s strengths and advantages 
to prospective students by its repre- 
sentatives, has been a feature of 
“College Nights” in our own high 
schools for most of our lifetimes. 
However, recruitment in the sense 
of an offer to package and deliver 
foreign students by an outside agency 
deserves the same close scrutiny as 
any other offer of goods and services, 
with the additional incentive that the 
lives and careers of students are 
directly involved. An admissions di- 
rector may wish to pay particular 
attention to the answers to three 








“, .. returning students can 
suffer atrophy of skills if 
they are not placed in organiza- 
tions that will continue to 
train and build them.” 








questions: What are the experience 
and qualifications of the recruiter? 
What financial arrangement pays for 
his services? Are there adequate safe- 
guards against misrepresentation of 
the institution or of the student and 
against the misuse of funds? 

It is in the best interests of both 
the student and the responsible insti- 
tutions if English-language compe- 
tence testing and other measurements 
of academic preparation can be com- 
pleted prior to departure from the 
home country. In this way, appropriate 
arrangements can be made for the 
student prior to his departure for the 
United States. The process of orienta- 
tion after arrival can usefully include 
the opportunity for fairly extensive 
personal counseling, where indicated. 


Younger students in particular may be 
expected to have some problems of 
emotional adjustment in addition to 
the usual practical difficulties of find- 
ing one’s bearings in a new environ- 
ment. Younger students may also re- 
quire a fair amount of assistance in 
formulating and refining their study 
objectives. Such students will not 
necessarily share the range of informa- 
tion on opportunities and alternatives 
in U.S. higher education that the 
college-bound senior in an American 
high school can be expected to possess. 


English-Language Training 


A high proportion of students from 
modernizing nations might be expected 
to need intensive English-language 
training. ITE’s experience with the Pro- 
grama de Becas Gran Mariscal de 
Ayacucho may prove indicative in this 
respect. The average Gran Mariscal 
student will have spent 9 months in 
English-language study prior to be- 
ginning his formal academic program. 
The Institute has placed Venezuelan 
students in a large number of English- 
language centers across the United 
States, trying not to overload any one 
center with an overwhelming number 
of students. This has an added benefit 
in that small groups of students have 
been able to provide each other with 
support during a fairly lengthy transi- 
tion period, without excessive isolation 
from the English-speaking world 
outside. 

IIE has been fortunate to have the 
cooperation of well-established Eng- 
lish-language centers with experienced 
personnel on the Programa de Becas 
Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho. One 
would hope that any large inflow 
of students from other nations could 
be accorded a similar opportunity. 
Such centers can provide training at 
all levels, offering up-to-date tech- 
niques and technology and the capac- 
ity to focus-in on special needs. A 
number of centers have been able to 
offer Gran Mariscal students the serv- 
ices of counseling staff who are native 
speakers of Spanish, a very useful 
form of assistance. In general they 
have provided a high quality of in- 
struction in a flexible manner. 
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A fairly lengthy period of English 
instruction provides an opportunity 
for transition courses, when needed. 
In the case of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment program, with its focus on 
technical education, many becarios 
have undertaken intensive work in 
mathematics and the natural sciences 
that is helping them prepare for formal 
academic programs in technical fields. 
A need for transition courses for 
comparable students from other na- 
tions might be anticipated. 

Less experienced institutions that 
might wish to seek out such students 
should consider their options carefully. 
The establishment of an English pro- 
gram of high quality in a college or 
university requires a significant invest- 
ment in planning, staff, facilities, and 
in expensive equipment such as that 
used in the language laboratory. An 
institution may also wish to consider 
whether it can, or would want to, play 
a role in offering preparatory instruc- 
tion prior to college-level work. 

Institutions might consider as well 
the appropriateness of their formal 
academic programs to the special 
needs of the students they intend to 
educate. Appropriateness of training 
for foreign students has been an issue 
for a number of years, and it is not 
an easy question to resolve. Students 
who will work for the rest of their 
lives under the particular conditions 
of their home countries are sometimes 
ill-served by education that is largely 
relevant to conditions in the United 
States. It is self-evident, however, that 
American institutions must serve the 
needs of their majority clientele— 
the American student. Some programs 
prove more adaptable to the needs of 
the foreign student than others. If a 
college or university is offered an 
opportunity to work with foreign 
students sufficient to justify the effort, 
it might examine the possibility of 
additions to, or modifications of, its 
curricula (e.g., by strengthening the 
practical training component in the 
curriculum of a technical field). How- 
ever, any institution that considers a 
change in its structure of courses for 
this reason would certainly wish to 
first review the implications for its 
budget and other aspects of its work. 
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There is a further step in the foreign 
student’s exchange experience, and 
that is re-entry into his homeland 
and its job market. Professor Frederick 
Harbison of Princeton University, at 
the first meeting of the advisory 
committee to the Venezuelan program, 
noted that experience has shown that 
returning students can suffer atrophy 
of skills if they are not placed in 
organizations that will continue to 
train and build them. It is relatively 
easy to train scientists and engineers, 
for example, but for that training to 
continue to be productive over time, 
the means to develop these individuals 
as managers and administrators must 
be built into the system. Professor 
Harbison’s point is well-taken. 

A sizable program of international 
training builds up a level of expecta- 
tion on the part of its participants. The 
means by which these expectations 
should be channeled after the ex- 
change experience itself deserve atten- 
tion by sponsoring governments and 
other responsible agencies. Where and 
when feasible, career counseling and 
other informational efforts prior to 
departure are helpful. A smooth entry 
into the job market overseas depends 
upon access to, as well as information 
on, employment opportunities, which 
suggests the utility of building an ap- 
plication and/or interview procedure 
into the last phases of any sizable 
effort by a modernizing nation. Ideally, 
newly trained individuals can be 
channeled by these means into or- 
ganizations that are primed to use 
their skills and add to them. 

The foregoing discussion briefly 
examines some of the issues raised 
by the possibility of a large inflow of 
students to the United States from the 
Middle East or other wealthy and de- 
veloping nations. Its essential points 
are that careful planning, sensitivity, 
and flexibility in response to needs 
and the ability and time to think mat- 
ters through are as important as 
money and physical facilities to the 
success of an exchange program. The 
availability of funds surely eases the 
entire process, however, which raises 
the issue of educational interchange 
with other regions of the world. 


A Rich Country’s Game? 


Rapid growth has been a salient 
characteristic of higher education 
worldwide in the postwar era, and this 
expansion of the clientele for higher 
education has been roughly paralleled 
by the growth of international ex- 
change. UNESCO statistical projec- 
tions suggest that global enrollment in 
institutions of higher education may 
further increase from approximately 
54 million in 1975 to approximately 
77 million in 1985 (Educational De- 
velopment, April 1974). If one assumes 
that the percentage of these students 
engaged in international study will 
continue at the characteristic rate of 
2 percent, these enrollment projections 
indicate that there will be continued 
pressure upward on the numbers of 
students pursuing academic interests 
outside their native lands. Sheer num- 
bers do not tell us much about the 
international students who will come 
to the United States, however. Who 
will they be, and where will they 
come from? There are other factors 
than the upward movement of enroll- 
ments that affect the answers to these 
questions. 

Two years ago, in the foreword 
to the 1973 edition of Open Doors, 
IIE’s statistical report on educational 
exchange between the United States 
and the other nations of the world, I 
observed that international education 
was in danger of becoming a rich 
man’s game. I believe that statement 
is even more true today. Inflation 
pushes the cost of fuel, facilities, and 
faculty ever higher, boosting tuition 
and maintenance costs. Changes in 
regulatory practices by the Federal 
Government make employment more 
difficult for the unwealthy foreign 
student. Restrictions by some state 
legislatures on subsidies to foreign 
student programs reflect a moderately 
isolationist attitude toward interna- 
tional involvement on the local level. 
Finally, there is at least the possibility 
that the drain of funds from both 
developed and developing nations to 
the oil-rich states may impair the 
economies of some nations sufficiently 
to make international study an im- 
practical alternative. (In fairness, one 
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should note the possibility of a coun- 
terbalancing flow of students drawn 
by the relatively greater economic 
stability of the United States in a 
period of worldwide recession.) 

In 1975, as much of the foregoing 
discussion implies, the appropriate 
statement may be that international 
education is becoming a rich country’s 
game. There are highly positive 
aspects to this trend, which should 
not be overlooked. To use the Venezu- 
elan example, that country is mark- 
edly broadening access to education 
for its rural and less advantaged stu- 
dents through its sponsorship of the 
Gran Mariscal program. Thus, stu- 
dents from many social strata are 
being helped to attain their goals— 
through the mediation of their in- 
creasingly wealthy government. The 
use of international educational capac- 
ity in the United States, Europe, and 
elsewhere in Latin America provides 
a breathing space for the further de- 
velopment of higher education in 
Venezuela and insures that a whole 
generation of students are not de- 
nied the educational opportunities 
they seek. 


Continued Cooperation Needed 


We welcome the fully funded 
student in the United States—as well 
we might in a period of economic 
uncertainty. We also share the con- 
cern of many in U.S. higher education 
that immediate pressures do not ob- 
scure the fact that the foreign student 
contributes more than money to the 
U.S. educational environment; that 
the opportunity to contribute to the 
development of other nations through 
higher education is still a challenging 
prospect; and that the need for inti- 
mate knowledge of other cultures 
grows ever more critical in an in- 
creasingly interdependent world. 

Ideally, U.S. higher education 
serves its own students as an entry 
into the meritocracy in our country— 
insuring that our society’s leadership 
does not become a self-replicating and 
stagnating elite. There are practical 
difficulties in this process, as recent 
controversies over “who shall enter,” 
“open admissions,” and “affirmative 
action” attest anew. The principle of 
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meritocratic entry has served us well, 
however. It would be highly unfortu- 
nate if the standard of entrance into 
the U.S. higher education system ever 
became totally a standard of wealth, 
either for the U.S. or foreign student. 
Reproducing the pre-existent elites of 
other countries is not in and of itself 
reprehensible, but there would seem 
to be a logical inconsistency in exces- 
sive concentration on the wealthier 
foreign student when such emphasis 
has been placed on widening access 
to educational opportunity within our 
own society. 

IIE sponsors an activity, the Inter- 
national Councils on Higher Educa- 
tion, which bring together presidents 
of U.S. universities with their counter- 
parts in Asia and Latin America.” 
The evidence of these conferences, 
and of many other contacts with edu- 
cators in other regions of the world, 
indicates a widespread desire for con- 
tinued educational cooperation. Edu- 
cators in many developing nations, the 
countries of the world which have 
come to dominate educational ex- 
change in terms of numbers, have 
become very knowledgeable about the 
advantages and disadvantages of in- 
ternational education after 20 or more 
years of experience. They recognize 
that international education is an 
imperfect mechanism, but they remain 
convinced that U.S. higher education 
—particularly at the graduate level— 
offers their students an opportunity to 
learn unparalleled elsewhere in range 
and quality. 

Many of these university leaders 
would like to see a marked expan- 
sion of educational cooperation, par- 
ticularly in scholarship and research. 
They wish for less “assistance” of 
the traditional form and more collab- 
oration on an equal footing. To de- 
velop an example: universities in sev- 
eral less developed countries in Asia 
are interested in exploring social, 
scientific, and technological problem 
areas related to development and are 
seeking interdisciplinary approaches 
to the complex research needs in- 
volved. Areas of particular interest are 
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the marine and environmental sci- 
ences—which are subjects of mutual 
concern to Asians and Americans 
that could benefit from collaborative 
study. Collaboration of this type pre- 
sents a real opportunity to combine 
an attack on substantive problems 
with research and the training of stu- 
dents in the field. 

Examples of other areas in which 
international educational cooperation 
might play a larger role can be mul- 
tiplied at length. The point to be 
made, however, is that opportunities 
for effective educational interchange 
exist in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, in Western Europe and the 
Communist bloc, as well as in the 
oil-rich nations. These opportunities 
should be pursued, in our own interest 
as well as that of our neighbors 
abroad. 

Earlier in this paper I referred to 
a recent publication of the Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education. It is titled More Than 
Survival: Prospects for Higher Educa- 
tion in a Period of Uncertainty. The 
report recognizes the dangers in a 
period of decelerating growth for 
U.S. higher education: that quality 
may be lost in a competitive scramble 
for bodies, that “control for the sake 
of efficiency may be overdone” (p. 
135), that diversity and enthusiasm 
and the opportunity for the talented 
to fully use their talents may be lost, 
that higher education may become too 
vocationally oriented, etc. 

It also suggests that a slowdown in 
growth offers an opportunity to re- 
examine the roles of American higher 
education—to contemplate the future 
with less pressure for sheer expansion. 
Colleges and universities now have at 
least the opportunity to: 


e@ Provide universal access to all 
American youth; 

e Train more teachers for pre- 
school instruction, dual-language 
schools, remedial schools, and 
other neglected areas; 

® Greatly increase the supply of 
health-care personnel; 

e Supply the ideas and the person- 
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World Leaders 
Express Their Views 


Among the former participants of the exchange program are 22 chiefs of 
state or heads of government. Exchange is privileged to present here the 
views on the program of nine of these world leaders. 


Gough Whitlam 
Prime Minister 
Commonwealth of Australia 


The program of awards and ex- 
changes arranged under the Aus- 
tralian-American educational founda- 
tion has been an important component 
of the cultural relationships between 
Australia and the United States. In- 
stitutions have been enriched by the 


presence of scholars from the United 
States, and our own academics, post- 
graduate scholars and educators have 
been afforded the opportunity to add 
to their knowledge and experience by 
study and research in the United 
States. I understand that in 1975, 89 
scholars and educators are expected 
to be granted awards under the pro- 
gram. I wish these scholars every suc- 
cess in their program. 
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Bruno Kreisky 
Chancellor 
Republic of Austria 


Since the end of the Second World 
War, the United States has not only 
played a leading military and political 
role but has also become one of the 
cultural world powers. Science in 
America has developed at an unprece- 
dented pace; the American university 
system has had a major impact on 
university life in Europe; a great num- 
ber of modern authors and poets, 
among them some of the most famous 
playwrights, have been Americans. 
Europe, devastated by war and a cul- 
tural wasteland as a consequence of 
the long years of Hitler’s dictatorship, 


needed and was open to the cultural 
momentum imparted by America. 
Tens of thousands of Europeans were 
given the opportunity to come to the 


United States to familiarize them- 
selves with its cultural life. European 
political leaders established contact 
with their American counterparts. 
They were able to lay the basis for a 
new and expanding understanding of 
European problems. This intense co- 
operation, which had never existed 
before, has proven to be eminently 
important and fruitful. I would there- 
fore wish to take this opportunity to 
express our gratitude and appreciation 
to all Americans who have werked 
toward the success of this cultural ex- 
change. They have contributed im- 
measurably to the cooperation between 
the United States and Europe. 


Leo Tindemans 
Prime Minister 
Kingdom of Belgium 


A small country like Belgium, 
forced by necessity by its vocation, is 
continuously preoccupied with the 
growth of international cooperation. 
Therefore, European integration and 
the harmonious partnership between 
Europe and the U.S.A. are two pillars 
of our foreign policy. 

However, we note that as coopera- 
tion is intensifying and exceeds the 
sphere of economic and commercial 
interest, the necessity for better mu- 
tual understanding is felt more strong- 
ly. Such an objective can only be 
attained by a growing exchange in 
matters of education and culture. 

The United States realized very 
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early its importance, and a great num- 
ber of Belgians have had the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the hospitality of the 
United States and to appreciate its 
immense potential. I myself took part 
in such a fruitful exchange of views 
at the Harvard International Seminar. 
I believe that the experience I acquired 
there is still useful to me in my pres- 
ent functions as Prime Minister. 

I wish that more of my young 
countrymen may have the benefit of 
similar opportunities. 


W. E. Rowling 
Prime Minister 
New Zealand 


One of the most heartening and ex- 
citing aspects of the modern world is 
the desire of young people of different 
backgrounds and cultures to examine 
old problems in different perspectives. 
This often results in the breaking down 
of the old artificial barriers of distrust 
and misunderstanding. 

The Fulbright scholarship program 
has successfully demonstrated that 
men and women of good will can come 
together in a common spirit to ex- 
change ideas, work together, and form 
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lasting friendships. I can certainly bear 
personal testimonial to that. 

It is only through communication 
and the development of understanding 
among individual members of the 
human family that there can be any 
expectation of a secure and peaceful 
future. Fulbright scholarships form 
one of the powerful weapons with 
which we can achieve this goal. 

In an age of satellite communica- 
tions and a highly sophisticated tech- 
nology, the transmission of informa- 
tion can be virtually instantaneous. 


Yet, we have a long road to travel in 
communicating understanding and in- 
dividual philosophy. The scholarships 
and the benefits they bring, are steps 
forward—ones which I hope many 
young people will be able to take ad- 
vantage of. 

I am confident that the years ahead 
will see the strengthening and devel- 
opment of a program that has made 
such invaluable contributions to 
world understanding. 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
President 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh 


I am pleased to learn that the quar- 
terly magazine Exchange is bringing 
out a special issue to mark its 10th 


anniversary. I recall with pleasure and 
satisfaction my visit to the United 
States of America under the exchange 
program when I had an opportunity 
for the first time to see the country 
and meet the friendly American peo- 
ple. Many Bengalese from different 
walks of life have visited the United 
States under the exchange program 
and returned home benefited. 

I wish the editors of Exchange all 
success. 


His Majesty Taufaahau Tupou IV 
King 
Kingdom of Tonga 


I recall my State Department-spon- 
sored tour of the United States with 
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pleasure. I was already familiar with 
the United States, having made many 
visits there before, but it was most in- 
teresting to pay a more comprehensive 
visit to factories, offices, and private 
homes. I was particularly interested 
in Puerto Rico, where there is a co- 
existence of many Spanish and Amer- 
ican institutions. I feel sure that these 
tours serve a very useful purpose, par- 
ticularly for people who wou'd not 
otherwise be able to get a comprehen- 
sive view of the United States. 


Ephraim Katzir 
President 
State of Israel 


To learn of the creative and far- 
reaching effects of the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s mutual educational exchange 
program, I did not have to step out- 
side my biophysics laboratory at the 
Weizmann Institute. Distinguished 


American scientists came to work 
there under U.S.-Israel educational 
foundation grants, and a number of 
my promising students received travel 
grants from the foundation, enabling 
them to do postdoctoral work at great 
American universities. I know that 
Israel’s higher education as a whole 
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has benefited profoundly from the 
academic relationships made possible 
by the program and the higher stand- 
ards it has brought about. 

I am increasingly convinced of the 
scientist’s duty to society and to the 
effort for international understanding. 
Learning to know colleagues from 
other countries makes for intellectual 
and human bonds that transcend na- 
tional boundaries. I even dare to hope 
for the day when Israel’s scholars and 
young scientists will be able to coop- 
erate with their opposite numbers in 
the Arab countries. Meeting in Amer- 
ica under the auspices of the exchange 
program could become a first step in 
this direction. 

I am certain that the continued ac- 
tivity of the mutual educational ex- 
change program will contribute not 
only to the advancement of science 
but also to the development of more 
peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations. 


Constantine Caramanlis 
Prime Minister 
Hellenic Republic of Greece 


The 3 months I spent in the United 
States in 1951-52 not only gave me 
firsthand experience of the vastness 
and complexity of American society 
and government but impressed me 


with the value of the exchange pro- 
gram in bettering and deepening the 
knowledge and understanding that 
leaders in Greece and the United 
States must have to achieve a mutually 
productive relationship. Personal con- 
tact and communication, which I have 
just enjoyed at the highest level in 
meeting with President Ford, will con- 
tinue to be invaluable, and I take this 
opportunity to wish Exchange further 
success in its important task. 


Dawda Kairaba Jawara 
President 
Republic of the Gambia 


As the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cul- 


hi 


tural Affairs is about to publish the 
10th anniversary edition of its Jnter- 


national Educational and Cultural 
Exchange quarterly, I take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the Commis- 
sion on the positive results that they 
have achieved during the more than 
a quarter century of the Fulbright- 
Hays exchange program. As a one- 
time exchangee under the program, I 
can testify to its usefulness in foster- 
ing better understanding between the 
United States of America and the rest 
of the world. 
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Transcultural Cooperation: 
The Years Ahead 


Paul J. Braisted 


The future will bring new opportunities for transcultural cooperation through 
privately sponsored exchange activities. 


1. the long human experience of 
culture-contact and _ culture-change, 
nongovernmental activities have played 
and still play a vital and significant 
role. Today they continue to grow and 
diversify in the midst of increasing in- 
ternational and national cultural activi- 
ties of many kinds. What will be their 
opportunities in the emergent times 
of international and intercultural tur- 
moil and swift change? 

To glimpse something of this un- 
seen future, it is helpful to recall the 
rich heritage of such exchanges in 
the past, note the main features of the 
cultural situations of the present, and 
see the opportunities in these environ- 
ments. We can then indicate some of 
the fundamental features and obliga- 
tions of such private initiatives. 


The Rich Heritage 


In recalling the variety of educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges of other 
times, it is essential to remember that 
they necessarily reflected the earlier 
cultural situations. So, we keep in 
mind a thought of Abraham Lincoln: 
“The dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate to the stormy present and 


as our case is new we must think anew 
and act anew.” Attitudes and activities 
that were acceptable, or even essen- 
tial, in other situations may appear 
obsolete, or even offensive, if carried 
over into new situations. 


But it is more important to rec- 
ognize that the source of such activi- 
ties, the fundamental humanitarian im- 
pulse, endures. It will continue to be 
the nourishing spring from which 
will come both revitalized programs 
and as-yet-untried endeavors. The 
range of programs has been wide— 
from humanitarian response to distant 
natural disasters of flood or earthquake 
to philanthropic concern and support 
for the fundamental human needs of 
fellow human beings for health and 
education. The wellsprings of such 
response, the courage, endurance, and 
sacrifice that they entail, lie deep in 
human nature and are as lively and 
available now as ever before. Perhaps 
with greater knowledge of human 
situations and a deepening awareness 
of human solidarity, these innate re- 
sources will add even greater reality 
to a more humane future for all. 


During the second and third decades 
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of this century much was made of 
what was then called “intellectual 
cooperation,” the collaboration of 
scholars primarily in the humanistic 
studies of literatures, linguistics, 
philosophy, history, and_ religion. 
Today, the transcultural aspects of 
learning are strongly expressed in the 
collaboration of scientists in many 
fields—through visits, information ex- 
changes, meetings, and in joint re- 
search programs. The social sciences 
are beginning to expand such activi- 
ties. Much of this activity is pioneer- 
ing and points to the possibilities of 
undreamed-of cooperation in a broad 
human advance. Some of these ac- 
tivities are related to aid and develop- 
ment endeavors and hence involve 
technology in new ways. All are 
frontiers awaiting enhanced explora- 
tion. 





A major dimension of past programs 
has been the building of schools and 
colleges, of clinics and hospitals, of 
institutes of many kinds. Typically 
these were started by individuals and 
gathered support and help from other 
individuals and groups, often from 
several cultural backgrounds as illus- 
trated by the Vellore Medical School 
and Hospital of South India among 
many others. Another example is 
Doshisha University of Kyoto, Japan, 
started by a man who as a young 
man smuggled himself aboard a for- 
eign ship and was befriended by the 
ship’s captain, who provided for his 
education in America. Later he re- 
turned to initiate a program of modern 
education among his own people. 
Illustrations are legion and of great 
variety. Some institutions, like those 
cited above and others, have been 
absorbed into national systems of 
health or education and continue their 
lives in a different pattern. 


There have been harsh judgments 
by some that these earlier activities 
often reflected the world of colonialism 
or the religious missionary activity. 
Although perhaps inevitable for a 
proud, new, self-confident generation, 
this cannot change the more significant 
fact of the deeper motivation these 
activities expressed. There is every 
reason to believe that other pioneers 
will find fresh opportunities in the 
shifting economic, social, and politi- 
cal currents of the present days. The 
rapid increase of both intergovern- 
mental and governmental cultural 
programs, and development of related 
policies, provides opportunities for 
private programs to cooperate with 
them, while maintaining their own 
integrity and freedom. 


The Emerging Cultural Milieu 


Political and economic instability 
and uncertainty are a key feature of 
the emerging cultural milieu. There 
is an accelerated process of formation 
and of re-formation of patterns of 
world order, rearrangement of 
economic relationships, and con- 
sequent realignment of political forces. 
Swift, tumultuous change is to be 
accepted as the normal environment 
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“Swift, tumultuous change is 
to be accepted as the normal 
environment of intercultural 
activities for the foreseeable 
future.” 








of intercultural activities for the fore- 
seeable future. The second key feature 
of the present situation is the growing 
awareness of new dependencies and 
the implications of interdependence 
for all concerned. 

A third key feature is the almost 
incalculable impact of communications 
across nations and cultures by radio, 
press, and television and also by air 
travel. All this is a most potent 
educational and formative influence. 
The flow of on-the-spot news reports 
by press, radio, and vivid televised 
pictures of events half a world away 
is an impact very unevenly experi- 
enced by people of the more affluent 
and the less affluent societies. Even so, 
the impact is immense. To recognize 
it one has only to consider the daily 
and hourly flood into homes, schools, 
and other places of sports and gov- 
ernmental drama, reports and scenes 
of natural disasters, horror, violence, 
and man’s inhumanity to man. And, 
of course, part of the stream is the 
different cultural traditions and styles 
of life and occasional acts of courage 
and heroism. 

What will be the ultimate formative 
influence upon the boys and girls, the 
men and women who experience it? 
How will this impersonal, nonparticipa- 
tory experience of distant events 
change ideas and activities, prejudices 
and loyalties? Clearly this manifold 
influence in the thinking and lives of 
people will inevitably have a part in 
shaping public policy and international 
relationships. But, how and to what 
extent? What does all this suggest as 
to opportunities for developing new 
concepts and forms of exchanges and 
cultural cooperation? 

Within the tumult of change we can 
identify several factors and trends of 
large import. Among these are the 


emerging international community and 
the changing role of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 
This is evident in the series of related 
but independent international meet- 
ings on population, hunger and food, 
space, and the law of the seas. The 
positive aspects of nationalism are still 
strong—independence and the search 
for parity and esteem, a focus of 
ethical and spiritual commitment, and 
organization of many aspects of the 
lives of citizens. At the same time 
there is the continuing danger that 
excesses of national sovereignty may 
from time to time violate and infringe 
the sovereign rights of other peoples. 
This is a latent destructive force, a 
special temptation of the strong lead- 
ing to violence and to war. 

Another notable trend is that the 
role of governments in education and 
culture internationally continues to 
grow, and inevitably private enter- 
prise is becoming a smaller percentage 
of the entire effort. And finally, there 
is a fundamental rethinking of the 
processes of development and of ap- 
propriate aid and assistance programs. 

The new awareness of interrelated- 
ness and solidarity opens new oppor- 
tunities. The transnational business 
activities, which produce anxieties on 
the one hand and discussion of their 
proper role, produce on the other 
hand the possibility of new forms of 
social responsibility. Their transna- 
tional character, similar to that of 
scholarly and scientific communities, 
and of some religious communities, 
may be a force modifying the limita- 
tions or excesses of nations. In the 
reshaping of economic relationships 
a particularly baffling problem con- 
cerns the “plight of affluence,” a 
recognition of ethnical and practical 
implications of the glaring economic 
disparities among the peoples of the 
world. 

From considerations such as these 
arise urgent questions which may sug- 
gest policy and program for private 
cultural initiatives. Among such ques- 
tions are: How can vast accumula- 
tions of economic power be harnessed 
to realistic tasks of simpler, early 
stages of advance of the peoples of 
traditionally agricultural societies? 
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How can the illusory visions of afflu- 
ence be dispelled? How can concerted 
planning remove the threat of hunger 
and famine? How can prices of natural 
resources and of manufactured goods 
be brought into mutually beneficial 
accord? What can be done to modify 
the lifestyles—especially the con- 
sumption habits—of the affluent 
minorities of the world in order to 
make possible a more meaningful 
life both for them and for the below- 
poverty majorities of the world? The 
crucial question has been stated by 
Richard Gardner as how to secure a 
level of statesmanship able to pro- 
duce a “mutual survival pact among 
the developed and developing coun- 
tries.” 

This brief sketch of some main fea- 
tures of the cultural milieu of private 
intercultural and international pro- 
grams is dealt with at somewhat 
greater length in a recent publication 
of the Hazen Foundation, Toward a 
New Humanism: Some Value Perspec- 
tives in Emerging Cultural Relations. 
The key to finding opportunities in 
the present uncertainties is to be 
found in penetrating enquiry as to 
what is a meaningful life for the 
individual. 


Opportunities for Future Activities 


During recent years there have 
been various efforts to gain a fresh 
perspective upon cultural contacts 
and their implications for policy and 
program planning. Among these was 
a Hazen Foundation-initiated series of 
inquiries carried on through six re- 
gional and national study groups. The 
objective was simple—to seek ideas 
for the improvement of educational 
and cultural exchange programs world- 
wide. From the deliberations of these 
autonomous and coordinated groups 
arose a sharpened vision of the world 
of diverse cultures, a conviction that 
this changing situation offers unprece- 
dented opportunities. Necessarily, this 
specific interest involved concern with 
development and aid programs, the 
roles of governments and of inter- 
governmental agencies in intercultural 
activities, and the future roles of Asian 
and of African peoples. A report issued 
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by representatives of these study 
groups, Reconstituting the Human 
Community (New Haven: The Hazen 
Foundation, 1972), made recom- 
mendations for areas for exploration 
of new or changed opportunities, some 
of which are of primary relevance 
for private initiatives. 

A major emphasis was placed upon 
the development of capabilities of the 
rapidly developing countries. In this 
connection the possibilities were stated 
as follows: 


Among the types of exchange that can 
be used for these ends are: 


1. Informal cultural exchanges, some- 
times incidental to business or other 
activities, which can oftentimes be 
more important than formal exchange 
programs; 

2. The building of formal networks 
through a diversity of instruments, 
bilateral and multilateral. Frequently 
small agencies have a freedom and 
flexibility to do tasks that larger ones 
cannot handle and should be welcomed 
by governments as one means of 
achieving human and social develop- 
ment goals; 

3. Foundations and other private, 
nongovernmental initiatives will con- 
tinue to play an essential role. Founda- 
tions in various countries are part of 
a worldwide network useful in the 
transfer of knowledge and the initia- 
tion of programs realized in the de- 
velopment of local capabilities. It is 
hoped that new and relatively small 
funds may be created in developing 
countries or regions, funded where 
possible by consortia of foundation 
zend/or local resources and _ fully 
zutonomous in their areas. 


i. is vital to speed the establishment 
and increase of global networks on 
which, eventually, new national pro- 
grams can be built and to which more 
ancient ones can relate. What counts 
is not so much the particular structure 
as it is the ties among people spread 
around the globe. There is need for 
the establishment of many more private 
agencies, foundations, and other in- 
stitutions to aid in developing new 
relationships within developing coun- 
tries and regions where there are com- 
mon problems (pp. 35-36). 


Reconstituting the Human Com- 
munity suggested guidelines for pro- 
gram agencies and others concerned 
with exchanges for achievement of 
these goals. The first was a recom- 
mendation that the focus be shifted 
from simple transmission of knowledge 


and techniques to a fundamental con- 
cern with the process of exchange 
itself. A second guideline recom- 
mended the creation of more small, 
private organizations to supplement 
ongoing larger organizations. While 
recognizing that at present cultural 
relations are dominated by nation 
states, reflecting their powerful role in 
international society, it is essential 
that supplementary channels’ be 
created based upon particular com- 
petencies and concerns. As a third 








“The crucial question .. . 
how to secure a level of states- 
manship able to produce a 
‘mutual survival pact among 
the developed and developing 
countries.’ ” 








guideline the study group recom- 
mended a set of working principles, 
which should be applied whenever and 
wherever the efforts relate to funda- 
mental human situations. These work- 
ing principles include identification of 
a major human and social problem 
for which local people seek a solution, 
development of programs relevant to 
this end, deliberate phasing in and 
out of external assistance so that it 
diminishes as local capabilities are 
developed, and rapid spread of new 
knowledge when found throughout 
the world. These principles have 
proved dramatically effective in 
genetic wheat and rice research, in 
health and other programs. Inherent in 
welcome and effective exchanges is 
clear identity of roles among people 
of different cultures and stages of 
economic development, essential for 
everyone involved at any level. It is 
still necessary to keep emphasizing 
the obvious, namely, 


Mutuality and cooperation are the key- 
notes of significant and useful cultural 
relations now and in the future, while 
every form of arrogance or paternalism 
is as intolerable and repugnant as it is 
self-defeating and futile (p. 37). 


Considerations such as these imply 
reorientation of programs of many 
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kinds, among them: science and tech- 
nology oriented toward building of 
capabilities in developing countries; 
adjustment of social science programs 
in the older universities in training 
younger leaders of other countries 
for the tasks of their home countries; 
in education-science training, study, 
and research in culture-contact and 
change, and wider recognition of the 
role of the universities as the chief 
instruments for the development of the 
cultural future; for the humanities a 
role in collaboration with social 
scientists and others in social planning; 
for governments support of long-range 
policies of planning and relationships 
in pursuit of these desirable goals, 
free of diplomatic or political exigen- 
cies. Thus, opportunities abound for 
private initiative in international cul- 
tural and educational endeavors. In the 
light of dawning situations or the 
murky light of political or economic 
turmoil and reconstruction they are 
unprecedented, and worthy of imagi- 
native pioneering. 

The meaning of cultural exchange 
becomes more ample and significant 


for all concerned. The implications 
of fresh insights into the facts of 


mutuality and interdependence, of 
the future of affluent lifestyles in a 
hungry world, the necessity to re- 
adjust the sights and activities of 
educational programs of the West 
while assisting, as requested, in build- 
ing more adequate educational pro- 
grams in the Third and Fourth Worlds 
—all are parts of the educational 
exchange that is beginning. It involves 
a different angle of vision in which 
exchange of persons is seen as part 
of the larger tides of transcultural 
relationships. In that perspective mu- 
tuality and cooperation appear as 
the normal expression of humanity. 


Examples of New Initiatives 


The manifold embodiment of these 
goals, principles, and priorities in 
policies and in programs during recent 
years and decades can be illustrated 
by examples such as the following. 
Mention of them will undoubtedly 
remind readers of other equally signifi- 
cant developments in the international 
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community. Perhaps they will stimu- 
late emulation or further initiatives. 

New vistas of cultural interchange 
are seen in the recent invitation to a 
distinguished Japanese Professor of 
French to visit and lecture at the 
American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon. This was a new beginning 
in the widening of the horizons of 
both teachers and students in an in- 
stitution whose graduates are now 
found in positions of leadership 
throughout the Middle East. It re- 
sulted from the association of in- 
dividuals of Japan and the Middle 
East in the “network” of inquiries 
referred to above. In this event one 
can see the prospect of a return visit, 
as well as the possibility of encourage- 
ment of similar exchanges among 
universities of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. From such _intervisitation 
will come deepened understanding of 
cultural diversity and its potential for 
cultural enrichment. More attention 
might be given to the gaps in culture 
contact and plans devised to close 
them. The resulting influences could 
reach far and in unforseen ways affect 
the affairs of men and nations. 

Another new network is the Pacific 
Ashrama in Singapore, building on the 
experience of various private programs 
including the American Universities 
Field Staff. It was created to provide 
an all-too-rare opportunity for promis- 
ing young Asian leaders and a few 
occidentals living and working in Asia 
to have an experience of “contempla- 
tion, creative self-expression and 
dialogue.” The concept expressed in 
a description of this program is as 
follows: 


In the turbulence of rapid changes and 
the strong challenges to tradition which 
are shaping the Pacific of tomorrow, 
critically concerned men and women 
of the area must from their own ex- 
periences and analyses be able to 
create and formulate new concepts and 
values in relation to problems of 
growing urgency, magnitude and 
complexity. 


Individuals concerned with human 
values and social currents in Asia 
will be provided through a series of 
seminars an experience seeking to 
“promote both mutually envigorating 


enterprise and rewarding long-term 
relationships.” The plans follow the 
fundamental principles of the Ashrama 
ideal allowing maximum freedom for 
individual contemplation and crea- 
tivity as well as a person-to-person 
exchange and interaction. This signifi- 
cant and wisely small program is the 
outgrowth of the experiences of in- 
dividuals who participated in other 
and older networks of concerned in- 
dividuals. While this development may 
be a model for some engaged in other 
programs it is most significant as an 
example of alert, imaginative, intel- 
lectual, and ethical social concern. 

Out of the social, psychological, 
political, and material ruins of the 
Pacific war came the International 
House of Japan. In many ways this 
has been a unique cultural expression. 
It was born of the shattered dreams 
of its founder, Shigeharu Matsumoto, 
as his world slid down the road to 
war and disaster in 1937 and in 1941, 
and of his unquenchable faith in the 
possibilities of human understanding 
and cooperation; he overcame in- 
surmountable obstacles in bringing it 
to reality, including the doubts of 
many friends. As the plans developed 
he had the friendship, wisdom, and 
guidance of John D. Rockefeller, III, 
who helped open the way to Ameri- 
cans who became supporters of the 
program. A single instance of Dr. 
Matsumoto’s achievements was _ his 
journey throughout Japan in 1952-53 
which resulted in subscriptions for the 
House of 7,000 companies and 8,000 
individuals! The House is a residence 
and a forum where intellectuals and 
other leaders of all countries—but 
especially the Pacific _world—can 
meet, share their thoughts and broaden 
their experience. 

Two developments of the present 
are of special significance. One is a 
program of exchanges with young 
intellectuals of the countries of South- 
east Asia, which has opened communi- 
cation with many intellectuals, a vital 
and timely initiative. Now, a campaign 
is in progress to raise funds for renova- 
tion and extension work on the House 
to be completed in 1975. The new 
building by its lovely garden will con- 
tain 60 study-bedrooms and 10 
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“monastery-like cubicles” where schol- 
ars can pursue their studies using 
the library of more than 30,000 titles 
on Japanese culture and history, Asian 
studies, and international relations. 
Thus a well-established and widely 
influential living institution meets the 
future, expanding in new roles and 
activities. 

Another initiative of recent years is 
a program of international seminars 


The Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies has demonstrated a notable 
capacity for developing opportunities 
for reflection and innovative action in 
important fields of transcultural com- 
munications. Readings from Asian 
literatures now supplement readings 
of classics of the Western tradition in 
the Executive Seminar Program, and 
seminars on Asian civilizations have 
been added. The humanistic perspec- 








“The germinal idea was a simple one . . . namely, to provide 
selected diplomats with an experience of free exchange of 
ideas and friendship with other diplomats in a congenial and 
candid atmosphere before they become absorbed in the 
rigid formalities of full diplomatic responsibility.” 








for middle career diplomats sponsored 
by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. This activity parallels the 
other’s original and still prominent 
central work of relief and rehabilita- 
tion begun during the First World 
War. The germinal idea was a simple 
one—as is often the case in such 
endeavors—namely, to provide se- 
lected diplomats with an experience 
of free exchange of ideas and friend- 
ship with other diplomats in a con- 
genial and candid atmosphere before 
they become absorbed in the rigid 
formalities of full diplomatic responsi- 
bility. Several hundred individuals of 
many countries have participated over 
the years in seminars meeting in 
Europe or in Asia. Participants are 
nominated by their own governments 
and finally invited by the sponsoring 
committee. Participation has been 
open to all and special efforts have 
always been made to include individ- 
uals from countries caught up in 
political or ideological confrontations. 
The leadership has been international. 
The widening influence of such ex- 
periences can never be gauged, nor 
need it be. It is of special interest, 
however, to note that former partici- 
pants often find each other in new 
diplomatic situations where they are 
posted, and in Japan, for instance, they 
have maintained a regular program 
of meetings between seminars. 
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tive is brought to crucial issues of a 
changing society with various inter- 
cultural implications. 

The Institute’s list of six societal 
areas of work indicates the scope of 
involvement: with fundamental issues 
of the increasingly interdependent 
world: Communications and Society; 
Education for a Changing Society; 
Environment and the Quality of Life; 
Justice, Society, and the Individual; 
Science, Technology, and Humanism; 
and International Affairs. A program 
of Scholars-, Artists-, and Special 
Guests-in-residence brings to Aspen 
scores of younger and eminent leaders 
from all parts of the world. Books, 
music compositions, and paintings are 
born, and there is a lively interaction 
of participants in all other programs. 
The changing outreach of this institu- 
tion holds the promise of further in- 
novative activities and work. 

The Asia Society provides a con- 
tinuing series of meetings with leaders 
of Asian thought and life, has a 
fine record of publication of Asian 
literature, and provides a program of 
exhibitions of Asian art of great dis- 
tinction. Its new building, when com- 
pleted, will make possible continua- 
tion and expansion of its programs. 

Another aspect of cultural inter- 
change is the relief activities of a 
number of private agencies. The focus 
of their endeavors is a concern for 


children or the care and rehabilitation 
of the victims of war. A _ notable 
feature of much of this work is ex- 
tension of assistance to those in need 
on all sides of confrontations thus 
adding a special quality of compas- 
sion to humanitarian programs. 

It is important to remember that 
programs like those mentioned above 
supplement well-known and_ estab- 
lished programs, such as student and 
scholar exchanges; overseas study 
programs of schools and colleges; 
introduction of courses on other cul- 
tures in educational curricula, hos- 
pitality. and assistance to student and 
other visitors from other lands; 
formal inter-university exchanges; sup- 
port of these and other programs by 
foundations; and participation in inter- 
national aid and development pro- 
grams. 


Characteristics of Private 
Transcultural Exchanges 


Among the characteristics of private 
transcultural exchanges are: freedom 
and flexibility, opportunity for innova- 
tion of new forms of international 
philanthropy, expression of a special 
quality of the younger generation, and 
the obligation and opportunity to re- 
shape established programs for the 
new day. 

Such exchanges have unique free- 
dom and flexibility. One aspect of this 
is their ability to take the long view, 
untrammeled by recurring tensions 
and crises of diplomacy or politics. 
When this freedom is used fully it 
enables them to address their problems 
more directly and more uninterrupt- 
edly. It is, as mentioned above, an 
expression of the faith in the intellect, 
imagination, and spirit of the individ- 
ual. Its concerns are both human and 
social. Such faith does not require 
or depend upon continuing evidence 
of success, though that is often con- 
spicuous and convincing, because im- 
provement in social and human affairs 
is subtle and matures over time. 

Except when in the business of in- 
stitution building, such freedom is 
flexible enough to adjust quickly to 
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Escape From Cultural Isolation 


Tadao Umesao 


For some, international interchange is a romantic image; in fact, nothing could be 


further from the truth. 


D r. Umesao begins his original 


article by referring to a _ recent 
Japanese bestseller, The Submerging 
of Japan, by Komatsu Sakyo. The 
novel, which Umesao describes as 
“cultural science fiction,’ describes 
the natural calamities and social chaos 
accompanying the imagined submer- 
sion of the Japanese archipelago into 
the surrounding ocean after a dis- 
astrous shift in the earth’s crust. The 
prospect prompts him to reflect on 
the awesome potential for cultural con- 
flict as millions of culturally isolated 
Japanese seek refuge in foreign lands 
and leads to his observations on the 
necessity for cultural interchange 
which are outlined in the following 
pages. 


* * * * * 


This discussion of Komatsu’s book 
and the sad fate that awaits the Jap- 
anese people after “submersion” may 
be an extreme example, but I wanted 
to illustrate what I think international 
interchange must involve. Interna- 
tional interchange must be treated 


with all the seriousness we can muster 
—it is a hard and brutal game. For 
some, the whole idea is a romantic 
image shining with the glitter of for- 
eign diplomacy; in fact, nothing could 
be further from the truth. The funda- 
mental character of international in- 
terchange lies in a cruel and merciless 
collision of mutually suspicious and 
distrustful cultures. 


A little earlier [in the article] we 
spoke about persecution of the Jews, 
a people who have experienced in the 
marrow of their bones the vicious 
brutality of culture. Furthermore, 
most peoples of the world have had 
at some time similar experiences of 
contact, collision, and competition 
with other cultures, whether they 
wished so or not, most often through 
military or other subjugation. This is 
precisely why they can understand 
what “culture,” “foreign culture,” and 
“international interchange” really 
mean. 


The Japanese are unique in their 
naivete. Living peacefully in their pro- 
tected islands for over 2,000 years, 
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forging their own culture virtually 
uninvaded by foreign enemies, they 
are like greenhouse plants, having 
never experienced the shock of direct 
confrontation with a foreign culture. 
Even Zbigniew Brzezinski in Japan: 
The Fragile Blossom—although he 
concentrates on political and eco- 
nomic aspects—comes to the same 
conclusion: Japan as an independent 
culture is nothing more than a ten- 
derly nurtured hothouse flower which 
has never developed resistance to the 
vicissitudes of the outside environ- 
ment. 

We now have to face an interna- 
tionalized environment which is com- 
pletely new in our experience. We 
must respond on the level of inter- 
national interchange, like it or not. 
The question is whether or not Jap- 
anese culture, that fragile, protected 
blossom, can respond to this unmedi- 
ated frontal assault. Does it have the 
strength and flexibility to respond to 
new situations? What will happen 
when the hothouse plant is exposed 
to the cold winds of reality? Is this 
not the point that Komatsu is trying 
to make in his novel? A prophetic 
message and, simultaneously, a warn- 
ing. 


Distaste for International Interchange 


Japan is certainly going through 
the motions of “internationalization,” 
but there seems to be very little aware- 
ness of how serious the situation is, 
on the part of both government and 
people. Japanese seem fixed in a dis- 
tressing state of indecision—they don’t 
know whether they want to really 
participate in cultural interchange or 
not, or whether it is even necessary! 
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One senses that deep inside the Jap- 
anese truly feel that foreign relations 
can be left to those who enjoy that 
sort of thing, while anyone else can 
happily submerge themselves in their 
own culture. Raised in a greenhouse, 
they have an inherent fear of being 
exposed to the naked wind. One might 
catch a cold. Thus, even though the 
Japanese face a long period of inter- 
nationalization, they do so with fear 
in their hearts. Hesitatingly, they 
sniff the winds, apprehensive about 
emerging unprotected into the outside 
environment. 

On the other hand, while the aver- 
age citizen may hesitate, the nation 
itself is surprisingly active in building 
a role in the world. Progress in that 
direction is almost entirely rooted in 
international trade. Because of trade 
and vigorous economic growth Japan 
has earned the title of “economic su- 
perstate.” Raw materials are imported, 
processed in Japan, and finished goods 
exported. This is a form of interna- 
tional interchange. Trade, however, 
is not usually considered a vital part 
of international interchange; it is too 
unrefined. International interchange 
usually refers to cultural interchange, 
between intellectuals, students, artists, 
and others who would promote trans- 
lation, language teaching, and the like. 
In that sense, while Japan has been 
carrying on trade of gigantic propor- 
tions, it has done almost nothing in 
the area of less tangible, more pene- 
trating international interchange. In- 
ternational trade without interchange 
has been the mainstay of Japan, the 
economic superpower, and naturally 
this lopsided exchange has become a 
source of bitter contention. 


* * * * . 


Dealing with foreigners can be a 
demanding and troublesome task. I 
can understand the feelings of those 
who would like to forget about inter- 
national interchange and just concen- 
trate on international trade. Indeed, 
if Japan were self-sufficient and 
never became a great trading nation, 
but merely 100 million people living 
contentedly together in a small corner 
of the world, “communication isola- 
tionism” might have been possible. 
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But the reality is that Japan has be- 
come an economic superpower. The 
world pays careful attention to Japan’s 
moves: the slightest motion of an arm 
or leg is watched with distrust and 
suspicion. Misunderstandings, misin- 
terpretation of motives, and mutual 
lack of understanding are growing 
more common. Silence can no longer 
be tolerated, as it will only increase 
misunderstanding and suspicion and 
endanger the economic foundation of 
the Japanese state. Such developments 
could threaten Japan’s very existence 
as a nation. 

The Japanese Government, realiz- 
ing the necessity for such international 
involvement, created The Japan 
Foundation in October 1972. The 
fund was 15,000 million yen as of the 
end of 1973, most of which was 
contributed by the government. The 
foundation has become the center for 
exchange of personnel, encouraging 
Japanese-language teaching in various 
countries, conveying artistic and 
other aspects of Japanese culture, 
translation, publication, and other 
related activities. 


The foundation inherited the legacy 
of pioneers in international exchange 
whose splendid efforts pointed up 
from years ago the need for such ac- 
tivities by both governmental and pri- 
vate groups. But all efforts until today 
have been inadequate, and in mone- 
tary terms, Japan’s total investment 
in them has been exceedingly small. 
It is particularly distressing to think 
that the United States has supplied 
nearly all of the funds for bilateral 
interchange since the war. 


We place great hopes in the Japan 
Foundation. Japanese and others hope 
that it will somehow begin to com- 
pensate for Japan’s lack of active 
participation in international inter- 
change. The foundation alone, how- 
ever, itself newly created, is just a 
beginning. Some time will be required 
before it can be fully set in motion. 
Moreover, the total sum that sustains 
the foundation, although it represents 
far more than what Japan has con- 
tributed in the past, is still a far cry 
from what Japan should contribute. 


When one considers exchange stu- 
dents, for example, one wonders 








“, . . One wonders whether 
Japan really intends to engage 
in cultural interchange or not.” 








whether Japan really intends to en- 
gage in cultural interchange or not. 
Compared with Europe and the 
United States, the number of ex- 
change students Japan sends out is 
ridiculously small. The number of 
foreign students invited to study here 
is well nigh infinitesimal. We cannot 
answer when we are asked why so 
few foreign students are invited to 
study here. Foreigners want to come 
and learn about Japan, and one can- 
not but feel chagrined that we cannot 
take care of the numbers who want to 
come. 

There are numerous other examples 
of Japan’s lack of enthusiasm for in- 
terchange. Think of our universities. 
Given the nature of a university, it 
should be one of the most internation- 
ally oriented institutions in society. 
But in Japanese universities it is hard 
to find anything resembling enthu- 
siasm for international interchange. 
For example, a foreigner cannot be- 
come a full professor at any of the 
national universities. My own de- 
partment receives many requests by 
foreigners to be admitted for study, 
but even if they are admitted there 
have always been problems simply 
because the system is not set up to 
handle non-Japanese. At my univer- 
sity also, there is not one cent avail- 
able for salaries and no provisions 
have been made for supplying foreign 
lecturers with an office, or even a 
desk, although we do have a program 
for visiting lecturers. 

I think that the fundamental prob- 
lem is not just logistic, but more that 
university people themselves have 
very little interest in international in- 
terchange. To me, they personify the 
fact that Japan remains a cultural 
greenhouse. The population is big, and 
it has very high educational standards; 
there already exists a gigantic do- 
mestic intellectual market place. 
There is no reason to turn to foreign 
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shores, for one can do quite well in- 
deed on the domestic market. Tech- 
nically, international interchange is 
unessential. 


The strange thing is that even those 
engaged in research on foreign coun- 
tries, such as English or French liter- 
ature, have the same attitudes. One 
can make a fine living on the huge 
domestic market without ever engag- 
ing in direct interchange with literary 
men in England or France. One 
never has to leave the greenhouse, and 
awkwardness at international exchange 
may be a defect in the national char- 
acter, or perhaps it is based on some 
structural defect in Japanese civiliza- 
tion. At any rate, the Japanese have 
retained their collective privacy at the 
cost of experiencing the brutality of 
the winds of foreign cultures. They 
are not able to perceive how best to 
handle foreigners and foreign cultures. 


The same problem is present in the 
case of foreign students. Even if the 
number of foreign students supported 
by Japanese funds were suddenly in- 
creased, I do not think there would 
be much effect. The reason for my 
pessimism is the appallingly strong 
consciousness of foreigners as “dif- 
ferent” among Japanese, particularly 
the man in the street. Foreign stu- 
dents are almost never treated as 
individuals but simply as non-Jap- 
anese, unable to participate in Japan, 
which amounts to an insidious kind 
of discrimination. If we invited more 
foreign students without any change 
in attitude, it is quite possible that the 
only result would be a prodigious 
number of foreigners harboring anti- 
Japanese feelings. One of the sources 
for this ineptness in dealing with for- 
eign cultures and foreigners is lack of 
experience. Except for the Occupa- 
tion, Japan has never had a large 
concentration of foreigners living 
here. Not to mention the difficulty of 
access or the period of 250 years 
when all international intercourse was 
illegal. Considering those factors, it is 
not surprising that Japanese are in- 
capable of making appropriate judg- 
ments in their treatment of foreigners 
and foreign cultures. 


The recent travel boom among 
Japanese is important in this regard. 
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Japan was “opened” to free inter- 
change with the rest of the world with 
the Meiji Restoration in 1868, but in 
my estimation the country was not 
truly opened until 1964. That was the 
year when restraints on foreign travel, 
such as currency limitations and dif- 
ficulty in obtaining passports, were 
removed. For the first time, any Jap- 
anese citizen could freely and easily 
travel to foreign lands. I regard that 
year as epoch-making in the history 
of Japan. It marked the emergence 
of the Japanese world traveler, which 
soon became swarms of tourists mak- 
ing their way to the capitals of Eu- 
rope. Increase in foreign travel will 
not suddenly make all Japanese sen- 
sitively aware of the world, but it will 
help, I think, to bring them some 
understanding of the concrete reali- 
ties of other lifestyles. 

Dealing with foreign countries has 
always been the exclusive province 
of the elite and specialists, or foreign 
service officers and scholars. Thus, I 
think it is important that international 
interchange on the popular level has 
begun at last. The average citizen may 
be less sophisticated than the spe- 
cialist, but his view of different coun- 
tries and cultures, accurate or not, 
will ultimately form the basis for on- 
going international interchange. 


“Radio Receiver” Culture 


To diverge for a moment, I should 
like to briefly consider the stars that 
glitter in the night sky (everywhere 
but Tokyo and Yokkaichi). How 
many stars are there in the universe? 
An uncountable number—even a 
telescope catching a prodigious num- 
ber—does not see but a minute frac- 
tion of the total. Stars are blue, yel- 
low, orange, red, varying in size and 
the temperature of the gases that 
compose them. It is by a spectroscopic 
analysis of these burning gases that 
we know the nature of these stars, 
whose existence is signaled by the 
light of the gases. 

With the advances in radio tele- 
scopes and apparatus for the detection 
of X-ray and cosmic radiation, we 
have been able to make fairly reason- 
able estimates of the nature and dis- 
tribution of the innumerable astral 


bodies in the universe. The emana- 
tions—light, electromagnetic, cosmic, 
and X-ray—that reach the earth can 
be considered “messages” sent by the 
stars. Decoding these messages, we 
can gain some understanding of the 
bodies that sent them. If, therefore, 
there are beings on some astral body 
who are the equal of or superior to 
earthly man, they have most probably 
observed and made inferences as to 
the nature of the earth and its inhabi- 
tants. To use an analogy, this might 
be called the beginning of interstellar 
interchange. 


I should like to extend my excur- 
sion a bit to make an important point 
about the character of Japanese civi- 
lization. There are certain stars in the 
universe whose properties are so 
strange as to be almost beyond belief. 
These stars send out no “messages” 
whatever, no X-rays, cosmic rays, 
radio emissions—nothing. They are 
truly mysterious, and their existence 
can only be inferred from the fact 
that they seem to have such a strong 
field of gravity that they reach out, as 
it were, and capture any object which 
passes nearby. Since they cannot, in 
principle, be seen because the gravi- 
tational field prevents photons from 
escaping, they are referred to as 
“black holes.” They are thought to be 
stars which have shrunk to the point 
where the matter of which they are 
composed has achieved maximum 
density. (In fact, the particles are 
packed so tightly that the normal 
configuration of the atom, i.e. a nu- 
cleus of protons and neutrons’ sur- 
rounded by an electron cloud, is 
destroyed and what is left is a con- 
centration of neutrons. Thus they are 
also referred to as “neutron stars.”) 

Interstellar communication with 
such objects is utterly impossible, no 
matter how much effort one expends. 
They are exceedingly unsociable 
entities, to say the least. But, is not 
Japan in its own way also a “black 
hole” in the world? From the outside 
one can infer that tremendous amounts 
of energy are being unleashed but no 
signal of any sort is being transmitted 
from the object. Neither light nor 
electromagnetic waves, no message of 
any kind is being emitted. Thus, it is 
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impossible to understand the real 
nature of the object. International 
interchange and understanding are 
impossible under these conditions, 
and it is natural that we who live in 
this black hole are considered an 
uncanny and ominous people to deal 
with, 

The “messages” transmitted from 
Japan to the rest of the world are 
actually so faint that the comparison 
with the black holes is not so implaus- 
ible. Or, are we sending messages, but 
the observational capabilities of the 
would-be recipients is so weak that 
they cannot tune in on them? Even if 
they should receive our messages, they 
are probably unable to decode them 
and treat the signals as meaningless 
noise. No matter which is the most 
accurate description, the result is the 
same. 

A black hole is at a distinct dis- 
advantage in promoting international 
interchange. To overcome its silence, 


sends out almost no meaningful in- 
formation to the outside world while 
feverishly gathering in any and all 
information broadcast by foreign 
countries. In a sense, then, Japan’s 
civilization is a “receiver” as opposed 
to a “transmitter” civilization. It is, 
indeed, an excellent receiver, capable 
of accurately tuning in on the faintest 
of signals because of its extreme 
sensitivity to noise ratio. As a result 
the Japanese are almost immediately 
aware of any event of importance 
occurring in the world outside. But 
transmission facilities are obsolete and 
ridiculously inefficient. The power is 
weak and the technology poor; the 
noise level is so high that the message 
never reaches its destination. 
Excellent reception has been a con- 
sistent feature in our history. Valuable 
information always found its way here 
from Korea and China but there 
seemed no necessity to expend the 
energy to transmit information to the 








“. . . I think it is important that international interchange on 
the popular level has begun at last.” 








it must first of all transmit messages 
that can be deciphered. True inter- 
change will only begin when the recipi- 
ent of the message has his interest 
aroused to the point where he will 
take positive steps to decipher it and 
investigate its source. At the present 
time it does not seem that foreign 
countries are sufficiently motivated to 
pursue such investigation. Thus, I be- 
lieve it is absolutely essential that we 
unceasingly transmit great quantities 
of regular, powerful, and clear signals 
to the rest of the world. 

Although domestic information 
gathering and mass transmission serv- 
ices are highly sophisticated, very little 
of this energy is devoted to inter- 
national communication. While Japa- 
nese jabber endlessly to each other, 
they preserve a strict policy of silence 
with respect to the rest of the world. 

Just like the black holes that trans- 
mit no signal themselves but attract 
all objects around them, so, too, Japan 
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outside. As a result, the national 
character has evolved in such a way 
that Japanese are hypersensitive to 
information from the outside and al- 
most completely impotent with respect 
to their ability to transmit. The 250 
years of national seclusion which began 
early in the 17th century greatly ac- 
celerated and strengthened this odd 
tendency. Precisely because the 
amount and type of information al- 
lowed to come in was tightly restricted 
there was a corresponding increase in 


_ sensitivity toward messages from the 


outside world. This was accompanied 
by apathy, born of despair, toward any 
attempt to transmit information out. 
Both these tendencies, hypersensi- 
tivity to messages from the outside 
and impotence in the area of trans- 
mission, have become deeply ingrained 
in the Japanese character—indeed, 
they are part of its essential nature. 
Japanese tend to be self-abnegating in 
their desire to understand others but 


are passive when it comes to getting 
others to understand them. The 
attitude might be termed “communica- 
tion shyness”—it is that pronounced. 
In the same way, gathering informa- 
tion is accorded a positive value while 
attempting to make the people of other 
countries understand the Japanese is 
actually thought to be less than useless, 
even negative. Broadcasting informa- 
tion to the outside world is interpreted 
as advertising oneself and as such 
is considered to be poor taste by the 
standards of Japanese society. 


Communication-Passive Society 


Japan could also be called a com- 
munication-passive society, having 
very little incentive to actively dis- 
seminate information about itself to 
the rest of the world. Modesty and 
humility, suppression of self, are moral 
ideals in this society, and they lead 
to a calmness and tranquility rare in 
an age of aggressive self-assertiveness. 

The imbalance in the international 
interchange of information has 
reached a critical state. If the same 
imbalance existed in the economic 
sphere the overwhelming preponder- 
ence of imports over exports would 
have bankrupted Japan long ago. In 
terms of the movement of goods, 
Japan has always had a favorable 
trade balance; it has always been a 
creditor nation. With respect to inter- 
national interchange and communica- 
tion, however, the trade balance has 
been unfavorable, always in the red. 
Japanese students who go to foreign 
countries far and away outnumber 
the foreign students who come to 
Japan. This may seem to be an in- 
stance where Japan’s exports exceed 
imports, but on second thought, the 
more students sent abroad, the more 
information that Japan imports. In 
contrast, the foreign students who 
come to Japan are cultural “buyers.” 
Since the number of cultural importers 
exceeds the number of cultural buyers, 
in this area also Japan has an un- 
favorable trade balance. 

Thus, Japan remains -a_ semi- 
secluded country, at least with respect 
to information and culture. On the 
other hand, in the area of economics, 
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it is almost completely open. The 
world at large is at last beginning to 
pay close attention to this surprising 
processing-manufacturing nation, with 
admiration, but also with suspicion 
and distrust. They are waiting for 
Japan to start transmitting, in cultural 
ways as well as economic. This na- 
tion appears to embody “inscrutabil- 
ity,” and there is among men a ten- 
dency for the multitude to put pressure 
on or even attack that which is seen as 
uncanny or odd. Uncertainty gives 
birth to persecution. I cannot avoid 
thinking that the day is fast aproach- 
ing when Japan will be set upon by the 
rest of the world. For Japanese civili- 
zation to survive, it is necessary to 
develop powerful information trans- 
mitters, and to do so with all possible 
speed. We will perish if our com- 
munications equipment continues to 
consist solely of receivers. 


I suggested earlier that Komatsu’s 
image of the Japanese diaspora may 
be a prophetic vision of the future, 
the distrust and suspicion that will 
become denunciation, persecution, and 
attack from the rest of the world. A 
meeting with a group of strange and 
mysterious beings, silently and 
stealthily coming toward one, would 
evoke insecurity and fear and make 
one lash out aggressively at these crea- 
tures in defense. If they had explained 
themselves in a loud and clear voice 
and asked to be accepted into the 
larger group, any misgivings would 
have been put to rest and acceptance 
would be possible. Transmitters are 
necessary for survival; Japan must 
make itself known and understood by 
the rest of the world. 


From the geographical point of 
view, also, Japan is susceptible to 
closing off since it is surrounded by 
water. There always exists a strong 
latent urge to close up and bask in 
the warmth of the greenhouse. But is 
it possible to open, and to change the 
emphasis, to build superior transmit- 
ting equipment at this late stage? Can 
the society make the transition from 
information-passive to information- 
active, from importer to exporter of 
information? Historically the most 
important factor in the opening of a 
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closed country has always been out- 
side pressure. This was true in the 
early Meiji period, and it was also true 
in liberalizing trade after the war. 
If enough outside pressure is brought 
to bear, the glass of the greenhouse 
inevitably shatters. After the glass is 
broken there is simply no time to 
argue about changing one’s constitu- 
tion. New realities prevail as soon 
as the glass is broken, and one must 
adapt. 

Japan’s position in the world today 
is becoming grave as we fast approach 
a crossroads. I sense that powerful 
outside pressure is about to be applied 
to this country that will affect not 
just short-term international politics 
but the long-range destiny of Japanese 
civilization itself. We must make basic 
changes in our society and goals and 
move quickly from emphasis on re- 
ceiving equipment to full-scale de- 
velopment of transmitters. Otherwise 
the shyness endemic to this culture 
will prove to be its downfall. It is 
necessary to engage in a continuous 
dialogue with other cultures and sup- 
ply them with an unending stream of 
information about all aspects of 
Japanese civilization. People will come 
to this country to investigate the source 
of the broadcasts and gather new 
information for themselves. These in- 
dividuals who have internalized cul- 
tural transmitters will be far more im- 
portant instruments than the most 
powerful broadcasting stations. But 
how can this be done? 


Conclusion 


There are three elements in success- 
ful broadcasting of information: 1) 
transmitting device, 2) energy, and 
3) content. The device is of course 
a transmitter, and it will include news- 
papers, magazines, short-wave—the 
various media and the organizations 
administering them. Energy in this 
instance will be money. Recent sums 
allocated for international interchange, 
although they are rising, are still woe- 
fully inadequate, and the operational 
structure for such activities is not yet 
developed. On the question of content 
(information), which I want to de- 
velop here, we have both transmitters 


and the power to broadcast electronic 
messages, but the important question 
is to decide what sort of messages 
should be sent. We must first consider 
the symbols used to transmit the mes- 
sage, i.e. language, and second, what 
the message should convey. 








“The attitude might be termed 
‘communication shyness’ — 
it is that pronounced.” 








A major factor in Japan’s cultural 
isolation has been the problem of 
language. Although much time, money, 
and effort have been expended in 
Japanese-language training for foreign- 
ers, the results have been poor. Ever 
since the end of the Edo period, for- 
eign-language training for Japanese has 
been developed on the assumption that 
it would be sufficient to learn to de- 
code the message received. The whole 
notion of “passive language learning” 
(receiver training), both its educa- 
tional aims and methods, must be 
totally revamped. I am also not 
sanguine about Japanese-language 
training for foreigners as it stands 
today, despite prodigious efforts put 
into it. Our educational structure has 
gradually been rationalized and im- 
proved, but as long as the Japanese 
language remains unchanged—diffi- 
cult, and to some, unteachable—I do 
not think that one can expect language 
training for foreigners to bear a great 
deal of fruit and allow them to help 
much in “internationalizing” Japanese 
civilization. 

The writing system, also, is cumber- 
some, complicated, and unsystematic. 
There is not a single established style 
of penmanship, mode of abbreviation, 
and the like. Even after a long period 
of time very few foreigners learn to 
read Japanese freely and easily. In 
addition, there are still a number of 
highly distinct dialects spoken and 
large segments of grammar that re- 
main in a state of flux. It is, in short, 
unwieldy, somewhat disorganized and 
burdensome as a means of communi- 
cation. 
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The more contact a language has 
with other cultures, the more stream- 
lined it becomes, until it is possible 
for foreigners to understand. But in 
the case of Japanese, there has been 
almost no contact to promote any 
streamlining. To Japanese, it is rich 
in feeling with an abundance of subtle 
nuances of color and meaning, but 
for a non-Japanese it is very difficult 
to comprehend. It developed almost 
solely as a “receiver” language. As a 








“, .. but the important 
question is to decide what sort 
of messages should be sent.” 








system of symbols for transmission it 
is sorely inadequate. Some argue that 
the Japanese language is for Japanese 
and not for foreigners, and it is there- 
fore illogical to talk about revising it 
in order to facilitate teaching. The 
language, however, can no longer re- 
main the monopoly of the Japanese 
people. If it does, it will only deepen 
incomprehensibility and mistrust of 
Japan. We must present our language 
to the people of the world as a cul- 
tural asset shared by all men. This 
would help open our culture to the 
world and give content to international 
interchange. To preserve our com- 
munication isolation will be to march 
down the road to extinction. 


We finally come to the question of 
content of the messages to be sent 
out. What is international interchange? 
What should be sent to other countries 
from Japan? If we consider the ex- 
port of Japanese culture, or the intro- 
duction of things Japanese overseas, 
a certain degree of success has already 
been achieved by the efforts of many 
devoted people through the years. 
However. most aspects of our culture 
carried to the West have centered on 
classical culture, i.e. kabuki, noh, tea 
ceremony, flower arranging, and so 
forth. How much has the unsystematic 
exportation of these fragments of cul- 
ture actually contributed to an under- 
standing of Japanese civilization, the 
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Japanese people and _ their 


existence? 


daily 


Partial or fragmented exportation 
of culture has been been going on a 
long time. Other peoples have long 
enjoyed Japanese lanterns, and Ameri- 
cans these days are eating a lot of 
sukiyaki and yaki-tori. In France the 
word tatami-ze has been coined to 
mean a lifestyle filled with various 
Japanese implements of daily living, 
typified by tatami mats. This dissemin- 
ation of bits of culture and customs 
will probably continue, but Japan and 
the Japanese civilization cannot be 
understood only through these small 
symbols. Certainly the Japanese fond- 
ness for kick-boxing does not mean 
they understand Thai culture. 


Culture is an integrated structure 
formed by weaving together diverse 
elements. When it is disassembled it 
is not difficult at all to separate the 
parts from the structure and look at 
them one at a time. In terms of ex- 
ports, to disseminate the pieces is 
simply to export “cultural spare parts.” 
Once those parts have been shipped 
it is entirely up to the importers to 
rearrange them. The exporter can say 
nothing about how they are to fit 
into the importer’s cultural system. 


Civilization is usually considered an 
exportable, transplantable set of quali- 
ties capable of spreading, while cul- 
ture is defined as the internal spiritual 
heritage of a single people. Culture 
then becomes private property that 
cannot be exported. I think exactly 
the reverse is true. Culture can be 
exported almost at will. Just hack off 
a piece and send it on its way. But 
in these islands over a hundred million 
people live their unique lifestyle. This 
set. this system, is civilization. It can- 
not be exported. From a different 
perspective, no matter how much of 
a culture is exported, neither the cul- 
ture nor the country where it origi- 
nates will be understood any better, 
nor will that culture have any pro- 
found influence. It will produce only 
a certain degree of satisfaction and 
excitement over something exotic. 


In my terminology the phrase 
“technological civilization” is mis- 


coined because technology is merely 
a part of culture, something that can 
be learned on one’s own. It can be 
removed from the total system and 
exported piecemeal. However, the 
gigantic system that assembles the 
various forms of technology, builds 
the apparatus and organizes and main- 
tains it, that is civilization. Civilization 
is both an integrated ideological struc- 
ture and a system of tangible, defined 
things (objects, institutions, etc.). It 
also includes the structure of the daily 
life of the people. It is a system in 
which objects and daily life are syn- 
thesized and in which people and cul- 
ture have been integrated. It cannot 
be exported. 


We must, therefore, transmit to 
the world information about our 
peculiar civilization, since we cannot 
export it. It is important that other 
peoples understand the structure of 
the unique way of organizing daily 
life that is Japanese civilization. And 
so we must develop transmission capa- 
bility to achieve that end. What will 
happen if we fail, and because we 
cannot transmit, the people of the 
world fail to understand our civiliza- 
tion? If that happens, the rest of the 
world will turn against Japan. Such 
customs as sitting on tatami mats and 
drinking miso soup might live on as 
parts of a plundered culture among 
the peoples of other countries, but the 
total pattern of daily life would risk 
obliteration forever. What must be 
preserved and defended is not Japa- 
nese culture but Japanese civilization. 
That is the information which must 
continue to be beamed overseas— 
information about Japanese civiliza- 
tion. 

To insure the transmission of ac- 
curate information to the world, we 
must receive ever-increasing numbers 
of non-Japanese among us who can 
come to know and experience Japan 
intimately. We want them to study 
not so much the culture as the civiliza- 
tion. We appreciate their affection 
for segments of the classical culture, 
with which even Japanese are not 
very familiar, but more, we want them 
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In Retrospect, 1965-75 


William W. Brickman 


The decade witnessed extraordinary growth in the number and scope of international 
exchange activities, despite brief setbacks. 


A. Americans and citizens of other 
nations look forward to the com- 
memoration of the Bicentennial of the 
Revolution of 1776, it is well to re- 
member that American international- 
ism is about as old as the nation itself. 
The pamphlets issued in 1785 by 
Benjamin Franklin’s press in Passy, 
near Paris, can certainly be regarded 
as contributing to an international ex- 
change of ideas. One can argue for 
an even earlier date by reference to 
the Russian recognition of Franklin 
as a scientist as early as 1752. In any 
event, it is not at all difficult to re- 
count and document 2 centuries of 
activities by American officials and 
private citizens in the international 
transmission and reception of ideas in 
politics, philosophy, science, education, 
and the arts. 

The American experience in inter- 
nationalism is, of course, but one 
aspect of the world interchange in 


culture and education. It is a 2-cen- 
tury segment of the cross-national mi- 
gration of ideas that originated in the 
ancient world. All through history, in- 
dividuals, organizations, and govern- 
ments made contact with counterparts 
in other countries. During the past 
century, governmental interest in- 
creased considerably. France and 
Germany, for example, began to con- 
sider cultural and educational relation- 
ships with other nations as an element 
in Official foreign policy in the latter 
decades of the 19th century. 
Following the hiatus of World War 
II, nations resumed their activities in 
intellectual, educational, and cultural 
exchange. A pioneering step was the 
creation of the U.N. Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) in 1946, with a network 
of national commissions aiming at the 
realization of the principle of “people 
speaking to people.” This organization 
was followed by other international 
and regional governmental and non- 
governmental bodies, which likewise 
were concerned with the advancement 
of knowledge and culture in an atmos- 
phere of good will. The Council of 
Europe, consisting of governments 
outside Eastern Europe, set up a 
Council for Cultural Cooperation in 
1961. Much activity took place in 
individual countries. In 1960, for ex- 
ample, the Soviet Union opened the 
University of Friendship of Peoples 
(Lumumba University) for students 
from Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Although the U.S. Government had 
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participated in cultural and educa- 
tional relationships with other coun- 
tries throughout the 19th and early 
20th centuries, it did not undertake 
any international projects in a sys- 
tematic way until the endorsement of 
the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations in 
December 1936, at Buenos Aires, and 
the enactment by Congress of Public 
Law 355 in August 1939, “to render 
closer and more effective the relation- 
ship between the American republics.” 
In July 1938 a Division of Cultural 
Relations was established in the US. 
Department of State. This Division 
was authorized to carry on a wide 
variety of activities, including the 
exchange of educational personnel, 
cooperation in intellectual and cul- 
tural affairs, and the dissemination of 
representative American books and 
cultural works. 

The years following World War II 
witnessed the multiplication and ac- 
celeration of activities in the sphere 
of international educational and cul- 
tural exchange in the United States. A 
key event was the passage of the Ful- 
bright Act in August 1946, soon fol- 
lowed by the U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act (Smith- 
Mundt Act) of 1948 and the Point 
Four plan for technical aid in 1949. 

Foreign area studies were stimu- 
lated by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, generally consid- 
ered a response to the successful Sput- 
niks of the Soviet Union. And of 
course, the year 1961 saw the enact- 
ment of the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act (Fulbright- 
Hays Act) and the inauguration of 
the Peace Corps. The involvement of 
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the Federal Government in many pro- 
grams of international educational and 
cultural relations was now a reality. 


The Year 1965 


To begin the discussion of the past 
decade, it may be said that in many 
ways, 1965 was an annus mirabilis in 
international education, at least so far 
as the United States was concerned. 
Four significant volumes appeared. 
Charles Frankel called attention to 
The Neglected Aspect of Foreign 
Affairs: American Educational and 
Cultural Policy Abroad (copyrighted 
in 1965). Written prior to his ap- 
pointment as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, this took emphasized a basic 
point: “Educational and cultural af- 
fairs need to be raised to a level of 
authority consonant with their signifi- 
cance for the relations of the Amer- 
ican people with other nations” (p. 
132). Walter Johnson and Francis J. 
Colligan analyzed close to 2 decades 
of international educational exchange 
in The Fulbright Program: A History. 
This study suggested that “. . . now, 
as in the past, nongovernmental and 
governmental agencies and organiza- 
tions should work together in nourish- 
ing American educational and schol- 
arly relationships overseas . . .” (p. 
324). Also highlighting the importance 
of various aspects of international 
education were Education and For- 
eign Aid, by Philip H. Coombs and 
Karl W. Bigelow, and Governmental 
Policy and International Education, 
Stewart Fraser (ed.). 

Perhaps the most promising sign 
for the development of international 
education was the address by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, on Septem- 
ber 16, 1965, at the bicentennial of 
the birth of James M. Smithson, the 
English benefactor of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. Speaking 
to scholars from 80 nations, Johnson 
affirmed that 


Certain truths are self-evident in 
every nation on earth: that ideas, not 
armaments, will shape our lasting pros- 
pects for peace; that the conduct of our 
foreign policy will advance no faster 
than the curriculum of our classrooms; 
and that the knowledge of our citizens 
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is one treasure which grows only when 
it is shared. 


He added that he had “directed a 
special task force,” under Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, and including 
John Gardner, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, “to recom- 
mend a broad and long-range plan of 
worldwide educational endeavor.” 

Portions of this address have been 
widely quoted: “We mean to show 
that this Nation’s dream of a Great 
Society does not stop at the water’s 
edge: that it is not just an American 
dream.” He called for “a new and a 
noble adventure: First, to assist the 
education effort of the developing na- 
tions and the developing regions. Sec- 
ond, to help our schools and univer- 
sities increase their knowledge of the 
world and the people who inhabit it. 
Third, to advance the exchange of 
students and teachers who travel and 
work outside their native lands. 
Fourth, to increase the free flow of 
books and ideas and art, of works of 
science and imagination.” The Presi- 
dent pledged that, “in all these en- 
deavors . . . the United States will 
play its full role.” 


International Education Act 


In line with his promise, on Febru- 
ary 2, 1966, President Johnson sent 
a message to the Congress, in which 
he stressed the need “to strengthen 
our capacity for international educa- 
tional cooperation, to stimulate ex- 
change with students and teachers of 
other lands, to assist the progress of 
education in developing nations, to 
build new bridges of international 
understanding.” To achieve these 
ends, which he spelled out in some 
detail, he called upon the Congress to 
pass the International Education Act 
of 1966, which was introduced the 
same day by Representative John 
Brademas. 

With more speed than usual, the 
Congress passed the bill on October 
21 and the President signed it 8 days 
later in an appropriate setting in the 
presence of the faculty and students 
at Chulalongkorn University, Bang- 
kok, Thailand. This “Act to provide 
for the strengthening of American 


educational resources for interna- 
tional studies and research” authorized 
the appropriation of $1 million for the 
1966-67 fiscal year, $40 million for 
1967-68, and $90 million for 1968-— 
69. 

The proponents of international 
education were in a state of euphoria 








“Nevertheless, those ... 
dedicated to . . . international 
education continued to learn, 
to teach, to correspond... .” 








which, however, proved too good to 
be true. As it turned out, Congress 
never did appropriate the multimillions 
authorized by the International Edu- 
cation Act of 1966. Apparently, an 
adequate Congressional majority ex- 
isted for the approval of the broad 
principle but not for its translation 
into practice. It is difficult to deter- 
mine with precision the causes of 
Congressional unwillingness to appro- 
priate funds for the “new and noble 
adventure.” Perhaps, after all, the bill 
was rushed too rapidly through a 
Congress that had its mind on the 
forthcoming election and was about 
to adjourn. 

Many professionals with proposals 
poised were greatly disappointed by 
Congressional failure to furnish funds. 
Some, indeed, turned away from their 
typewriters and moaned about inter- 
ment of internationalism. Neverthe- 
less, those who were long dedicated to 
the ideal of international education 
continued to learn, to teach, to do re- 
search, to correspond, and to travel. 


Conference on Crisis in Education 


The year 1967 marked the cen- 
tenary of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; President Johnson convened an 
International Conference on the World 
Crisis in Education, October 5-9, at 
Williamsburg, Virginia. The major 
papers of this conference were pub- 
lished 2 years later in a volume, 
“Essays on World Education: The 
Crisis of Supply and Demand, Dr. 
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George Z. F. Bereday (ed.). The con- 
ference was organized by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare with the support of 10 American 
foundations. It attracted about 150 
university professors and administra- 
tors from all parts of the world, as 
well as others concerned with educa- 
tional problems on a global scale. As 
reported in Bereday’s book, apparently 
there was a consensus 


that world educational needs require 
continuous, patient, and expanding ef- 
fort, in men, money, and resources on 
the part of nations, and in interna- 
tional cooperation for the remainder 
of this century. This will involve hard 
work by all concerned; a readiness to 
learn, adapt, evaluate, and adjust pro- 
grams and techniques, and to eradicate 
waste of resources; and a commitment 
to build a peaceful world community 
based on international understanding, 
social justice, and progress toward a 
more abundant life for all (pp. 312- 
S43): 


. . . we need a world plan for educa- 
tion: a pooling of efforts and possi- 
bilities . . . [which] would lead us to 
some kind of world program to match 
the crisis in education and overcome 
it (pp. 314-315). 


The fact of the conference itself, 
the circulation of the papers, and then 
the published volume no doubt were 
primarily intended to arouse the con- 
science of the citizens and the Con- 
gress of the United States. If the pro- 
ceedings of the conference appeared 
in other languages than English, those 
versions have not come to public at- 
tention. For a wider possible effect, 
the message of the conference should 
have been made available in several 
languages. 


Funds Not Appropriated 


Congress still did not respond finan- 
cially for the advancement of inter- 
national education, “world crisis” or 
not. It is certain that the interests of 
international education were furthered, 
but nowhere along the lines envisioned 
by President Johnson. 


The U.S. Government, it became 
clear, was not prepared to put its 
funds where its philosophy was, so 
far as international education was 
concerned. Nor were the governments 
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of the other countries whose na- 
tionals attended the 1967 conference 
willing or ready to undertake a pro- 
gram such as delineated by the Inter- 
national Education Act of 1966. No 
campaign was initiated to secure co- 
operation from a consortium of coun- 
tries. Perhaps there was confidence 
that the International Education Year 
proclaimed by the United Nations for 
1970 would bring help, but even this 
global recognition of the importance 
of international education failed to 
elicit an act of funding by the Con- 
gress. By this time, most people had 
become reconciled to the fact that the 
International Education Act of 1966 
belonged to history and had no pros- 
pects of realization. 


Despite this setback, important gov- 
ernment programs continued. Activi- 
ties of the State Department, USIA, 
AID, and the Peace Corps constituted 
evidence that official America was will- 
ing to continue an international in- 
volvement. And even some new initia- 
tives were undertaken, such as the 
“Volunteers to America” program, a 
“Peace Corps in reverse,” which was 
established in the State Department in 
1967. 

State Department support for ex- 
change of students, professors, and 
research scholars, short-term visitors, 
cultural presentations, and American- 
sponsored schools in other countries, 
as well as its assistance to a number 
of private agencies active in cultural 
relations, continued drawing upon 
Congressional appropriations, foreign 
currency reserves (Public Law 480), 
and cost-sharing contributions by for- 
eign governments. It is of interest to 
note the history of the budgets for 
these programs during this period. 


In FY 1965, the total amount ex- 
pended by the State Department for 
these purposes was $45 million. The 
following year, the sum rose to $53 
million, but over the next 3 years 
Congress reduced the budget by 40 
percent, to $31,425,000. The buildup 
of expenditures for the war in Viet- 
Nam, as well as balance-of-payments 
problems, are believed to be among 
the major causes of the Congressional 
action. The year 1970 was marked by 


a small financial improvement, and 
since then the Department of State 
has had a rising budget, with the fig- 
ure for FY 1975 reaching $53,380,000 
and slightly surpassing the 1966 level. 


The fortunes of the East-West Cen- 
ter in Hawaii also went up and down. 
In 1965, a budget of $5,800,000 was 
available to this unique government- 
created institution, the aim of which 
is “to foster better relations and mu- 
tual understanding among the people 
of the United States, Asia, and the 
Pacific area through cooperative study, 
training, and research.” Although the 
amount subsequently fell slightly, in 
FY 1975 Congress appropriated 
$7,414,000. These data reveal that, if 
the Congress has been unwilling to 
back the International Education Act 
of 1966 with cash, over the decade it 
has been less hesitant about support- 
ing established programs of interna- 
tional exchange. 


Continued Growth of Activities 


Regardless of financial limitations, 
international educational and cultural 
activities increased enormously during 
this period. There is ample evidence 
of quantitative increase in personnel 
and programs involving the exchange 
of ideas, materials, and techniques 
across national frontiers (see refer- 
ences). For example, the number of 
students enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning outside their native 
countries more than doubled, from 
238,671 in 1960 to 528,774 in 1971 
(latest available figures in UNESCO 
Statistical Yearbook, 1973, p. 115). 


It is interesting to note specifically 
the enrollment of foreign students in 


the United States. The standard 
source of statistics, Open Doors, pub- 
lished annually by the Institute of 
International Education (IIE), indi- 
cates that there was a remarkable 
rise during the decade from the mid- 
1960’s to the mid-1970’s. Although 
the exact figures are probably substan- 
tially understated, the trends are clear. 
IIE reported that during 1964-65 
there were 82,045 foreign students. 
The latest available figures, for 1973-— 
‘74, show an enrollment of 151,066, 
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the highest in history, although the 
influx seems clearly to have leveled 
off, undoubtedly due to economic 
considerations. 


It is also pertinent to observe the 
development of exchange of the 
faculty level. During 1964-65, an 
estimated 3,793 American professors 
had overseas assignments, while 8,993 
foreign scholars, professors, and re- 
search workers served in the United 
States. For 1973-74, the figures were, 
respectively, 6,522 and 10,084. 


The 1965-75 decade witnessed a 
vast increase in the number and scope 
of exchange activities in the United 
States sponsored by service and trade 
organizations as well as by profes- 
sional organizations in many fields. 
The contributions of funds and serv- 
ices by individuals, foundations, cor- 
porations, organizations, and universi- 
ties were enormous, though difficult to 
measure. Among the ways that indi- 
vidual citizens contributed was to 
provide home hospitality to numerous 
international visitors. The local orga- 
nizations which comprise the member- 
ship of the National Council for Com- 
munity Services to International Visi- 
tors (COSERV) rose from 35 in its 
first year, 1958, to 88 in 1975. 


International Activities 


To this survey of the American in- 
ternational programs we must add 
the increasing activities of foreign 
governments such as Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Canada, and Israel, as well as interna- 
tional and supranational bodies such 
as the U.N. specialized agencies and 
the Organization of American States. 


In 1972 the Japanese Government 
founded the Japan Foundation to pro- 
vide funds for cultural exchanges with 
foreign countries. That same year, in 
commemoration of the Marshall Plan 
of 1947, Germany announced that 
it would furnish 150 million DM 
(about $3.7 million) to be paid in 
15 annual payments of 10 million 
marks to the German Marshall Fund, 
based in the United States, to improve 
international understanding and to 
help solve the problems common to 
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industrialized societies. Iran, Venezu- 
ela, Algeria, and other countries with 
extensive oil revenues are now sending 
substantial numbers of students to 
educational institutions in the United 
States and other nations, as well as 
diawing upon foreign educational and 
technological expertise to increase the 
pace of their development. 


As in the United States, a strong 
impetus for transcultural contacts 
came from numerous private profes- 
sional bodies. Many international pro- 
fessional organizations had been 
founded before the particular decade 
under discussion, but are important to 
mention within the context of the in- 
crease in contacts that took place dur- 








“Less certain are the intel- 
lectual outcomes of the inter- 
change of persons among the 
continents.” 








ing this period around the world. For 
example, the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, founded in 1931, 
comprises 17 international unions, in- 
cluding those in astronomy, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, biology, chemistry, 
and geology, as well as further spe- 
cialized unions, such as crystallogra- 
phy, biophysics, and the history and 
philosophy of science. 


In the field of the humanities, the 
International Council for Philosophy 
and Humanistic Studies coordinates 
the work of 13 international organiza- 
tions, including the International Aca- 
demic Union, the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, the 
International Federation of Philo- 
sophical Societies, the International 
Federation of Modern Languages and 
Literatures, and the International 
Musicological Society, established in 
1949 under UNESCO auspices. 


International organizations also 
exist in agriculture, literature, the arts, 
library service, the social sciences, 
education, engineering and technol- 


ogy, law, medicine and public health, 
music, and the biological, chemical, 
and physical sciences. Representative 


of their respective categories are the 


European Confederation of Agricul- 
ture, the International Theatre Insti- 
tute, the International Federation of 
Library Associations, the Interna- 
tional Social Science Council, the 
International Association of Univer- 
sities, the Union of International 
Engineering Organizations, the Insti- 
tute of International Law, the Council 
for International Organizations of 
Medical Sciences, the International 
Music Council, and the Federation for 
International Scientific Co-ordination. 


The International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, founded in 1925 in Geneva, 
joined the UNESCO network in 1969. 
It conducts the educational confer- 
ences, maintains a library, and issues 
pertinent publications. The Interna- 
tional Institute for Educational Plan- 
ning, an autonomous body founded 
by UNESCO in 1963, seeks “to pro- 
mote instruction and research on edu- 
cational planning in relation to eco- 
nomic and social development,” chiefly 
of the least developed nations all over 
the globe. 


Regional associations of the uni- 
versities of Africa, the Arab nations, 
the Commonwealth countries, the 
Caribbean area, Southeast Asia, Cen- 
tral America, and Latin America also 
contribute to progress in international 
education and to the general sharing 
of experiences and ideas. In addition, 
teachers have organized themselves 
into international groups, such as the 
European Association of Teachers, 
the International Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and Lecturers, and 
the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession. In 
1970 a group of eminent professors 
in nine nations, reacting to campus 
disturbances and other threats to aca- 
demic freedom, formed the Interna- 
tional Committee on the University 
Emergency. 

The International Baccalaureate 
Office, located in Geneva, has been 
active since 1964 in “the planning of 
curricula and an international univer- 
sity entrance examination, the Inter- 
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national Baccalaureate, acceptable to 
universities throughout the world.” 
During 1974-75, universities in 37 
countries recognized the International 
Baccalaureate for admission. Also sig- 
nificant are the studies conducted by 
the International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment (I.E.A.). This project, which 
originated in American proposals to 
the UNESCO Institute for Education 
in Hamburg in 1958, involved the 
comparative, cross-national evaluation 
of achievement by pupils in mathe- 
matics, science, literature, reading 
comprehension, English and French 
as foreign languages, and civic edu- 
cation. 


Recent Noteworthy Events 


As the 1965-75 decade was about 
to close, two especially noteworthy 
events took place in the area of world 
education. The creation of the United 
Nations University (UNU) in 1974 
testified to the continued possibility of 
universal cooperation, even if on a 
very limited scale. The charter of the 
new institution states that 


the United Nations University shall be 
an international community of schol- 
ars, engaged in research, post-gradu- 
ate training and dissemination of 
knowledge in furtherance of the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


This nonstructured institution brings 
to mind the project of the European 
university based in Florence, as well 
as the international universities of the 
past—Bologna, Paris, Padua, Leiden, 
and others even earlier in history. On 
the supragovernment level, UNU was 
the culmination of an idea broached 
in 1921 by the Commission for In- 
tellectual Co-operation and the League 
of Nations and revived under the 
United Nations. Despite the spawning 
of some 150 projects since 1951, the 
idea did not take firm root until 1969, 
when Secretary General U Thant urged 
that “serious thought . . . be given to 
the establishment of a United Nations 
University, truly international in char- 
acter and devoted to the . . . objectives 
of peace and progress. .. .” 
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The main task of the UNU is to be 
the promotion of 

research into the pressing global prob- 
lems of human survival, development 
and welfare that are the concern of 
the United Nations and its agencies, 
with due attention to the social sci- 
ences and the humanities as well as 
natural sciences, pure and applied. The 
research programmes of the institu- 
tions of the University shall include, 
among other subjects, coexistence be- 
tween peoples of different cultures, 
languages and social systems; peaceful 
relations between the States and the 
maintenance of peace and security; 
human rights; economic and social 
change and development; the environ- 
ment and proper use of resources; 
basic scientific research and the ap- 
plication of the results of science and 
technology in the interests of develop- 
ment; universal human values related 
to the improvement of the quality of 
life (UNESCO Chronicle, April 1974, 
pp. 141-142). 


A reading of these lines and of the 
spaces between them leaves the im- 
pression that the new University 
would be less oriented to intellectual 
pursuits than to the pragmatic, im- 
mediately functional and relevant, and 
the politically egalitarian. Such a 
hypothesis is reinforced by the ad- 
dress of Amadou Mahtar M’Bow, Di- 
rector General of UNESCO, cospon- 
sor with the United Nations of the 
university, at a meeting of the UNU 
University Council in January 1975, 
in Tokyo, the locale of the new educa- 
tional enterprise. According to 
M’Bow, who was born in Senegal, the 
UNU is “a novel institution” which 
will contribute to the world what the 
existing universities have failed to do. 
The existence of the UNU, which will 
be autonomous within the United 
Nations and will guarantee academic 
freedom, is justified 


for one thing, the approach in most of 
the work [of the existing universities] 
has been highly specialized, whereas 
the U.N. University’s role would be 
to invite scientists already studying 
these problems [of peace] to join 
forces and to co-operate in_ inter- 
disciplinary and transnational research. 
For another, most of the studies so 
far completed have been too strictly 
concerned with history, whereas the 
United Nations University, thanks to 
the wide-ranging contacts it would 
make possible, would certainly be con- 
ducive to the adoption of a forward 


looking attitude. Lastly, almost all of 
the institutions at present engaged on 
peace research are in industrialized 
countries, and mainly in the Western 
hemisphere (UNESCO Chronicle, Jan.- 
Feb. 1975, pp. 7-8). 


Another development of signifi- 
cance to international cooperation in 
education and culture was the 1974 
action of the General Conference of 
UNESCO regarding certain aspects of 
the status of one member nation, 
Israel. The General Conference voted 
to bar Israel from the European re- 
gional grouping of nations and to de- 
prive it of funds for cultural projects. 
Political and religious tensions in the 
Middle East seemed to be the heart of 
the issue. Many international leaders 
in scholarship, the sciences, and the 
arts felt that the actions constituted 
the intrusion of unwarranted political 
considerations into matters of the mind 
and spirit. Among the reactions were 
strong criticisms of UNESCO by 
numerous prominent intellectuals as 
well as the withholding of U.S. Gov- 
ernment contributions by the U.S. 
Congress. It is possible that concern 
about a politicized United Nations 
and UNESCO has made some govern- 
ments wary of offering financial sup- 
port for the UNU and other projects. 


Continuing Issues 


Since 1945, multitudes of individ- 
uals of many nations have been ex- 
posed internationally through the 
availability of study and teaching op- 
portunities outside their borders, serv- 
ice in the United Nations and other 
public and private international agen- 
cies, reasonably priced group tourist 
arrangements, military service, and 
business travel. The economies of 
many countries have been enriched by 
the international traffic, as the finan- 
cial figures reveal year after year. 
Visits to museums, theaters, and other 
institutions have advanced cultural 
breadth. 


Less certain are the intellectual out- 
comes of the interchange of persons 
among the continents. Rhetoric domi- 
nates discussions of the results—the 
growth of understanding among peo- 
ples, the appreciation of other na- 
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tions’ ways of life and thought, and 
the acquisitions of knowledge of heri- 
tages other than one’s own. No doubt, 
individuals return from stays and 
visits of varying lengths abroad with 
increased linguistic and _ intellectual 
skills, and keep up their interest with 
the foreign cultures. However, there 
is little specific evidence of substantial 
intellectual impact on those who are 
not specialists or committed to inter- 
national values. 


A scholastic sojourn of several 
years in a particular country does not 
necessarily make a lasting friend of 
a foreigner. Study at Lincoln Univer- 
sity and the University of Pennsylvania 
did not transform Kwame Nkrumah 
into a friend of the United States or 
Western democracy. Such instances, 
and others as well, testify to the over- 
simplification and overoptimism char- 
acteristic of too many observers of the 
international scene of educational and 
cultural exchange. Measurement of the 
effectiveness of intercultural programs 
is a continuing concern among the 
serious professionals in the field, and 
it is encouraging to observe regular 
healthy debate over the most produc- 
tive means of conducting these pro- 
grams. 


As we glance at the contemporary 
developments in internationalism in 
culture and education, and look to the 
possibilities of the future, it is appro- 
priate to note that problems as well 
as Opportunities exist. Assistant Sec- 
retary of State John Richardson, Jr., 
has stated that the “explosive growth 
in global communications, tourism, 
and commerce over the past quarter 
century has both positive and nega- 
tive implications. New myths, new 
anxieties and new frustrations, to- 
gether with disruptions of traditional 
patterns of belief and community, are 
the consequences of this growth—at 
least as frequently as are intercultural 
enlightenment, awareness of global 
interdependence, and increased inter- 
national cooperation.” We must recog- 
nize, Mr. Richardson said, “the po- 
tential that increasing international 
contacts have for confusion as well as 
for cooperation.” 
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“, .. it is encouraging to 

observe regular healthy debate 
over the most productive means 
of conducting these programs.” 








Among the problem areas of inter- 
national educational and _ cultural 
affairs, the brain drain continues to 
be perplexing. Certainly it is not new. 
Well over 17 centuries ago, Athenaios 
of Naucratis complained of the “drain 
of Greek brains to Alexandria.” Even 
if the situation does not appear as 
critical today as it did during the 
1960’s, some scholars believe it is still 
serious enough to warrant constant 
attention. 


Other problems in exchange can be 
ticked off quickly. 


The recent influx of foreign stu- 
dents to France has led to some 
anxiety concerning the admission of 
native French students to universities 
({London] Times Educational Supple- 
ment, April 4, 1975). Three Ameri- 
can students and a Dutch research 
administrator were kidnapped in 
Tanzania (New York Times, May 22, 
1975). American scholars and stu- 
dents have been shifting their interest 
from studies of India, in large part 
because of “irksome restrictions by 
the Indian Government” (New York 
Times, May 12, 1975). Columbia 
University announced that it would 
not “receive or deal with any visitors 
from the Soviet Union” because of 
that government’s refusal to grant a 
visa to a Jewish scholar to accept a 
teaching position in Chinese philoso- 
phy (New York Times, April 25, 
1975). 


Nevertheless, international cultural 
and educational activities are sure to 
continue, even in an atmosphere of 
economic recession, in which govern- 
ments and private foundations reduce 
their monetary contributions. Profes- 
sional viewers of alarm have tended 
to regard the failure to supply funds 
for the International Education Act 


of 1966 and other types of financial 
retrenchment as calamitous if not in- 
deed catastrophic (Perkins, pp. 6-7; 
Sanders and Ward, p. 8). However, 
as this article was going to press, it 
appeared that the Office of Education 
would not object to the June 1975 
lapsing of the Act on the grounds 
that most of the activities it author- 
ized were not only possible under 
other legislation but were indeed 
taking place. 

From this 10-year review of inter- 
national education, it is obvious that 
it remains a field full of promises as 
well as pitfalls. The blessings are not 
unmixed. What is fundamentally criti- 
cal is the intent of individuals, organi- 
zations, and governments. As W. 
Warren Wagar has written, it is neces 
sary 


to see problems and to think out 
solutions in terms of the interests of 
mankind as a whole, as not in terms 
of ... “segmental” interests. . . . We 
must always strive to think and act 
in terms of the single, universal family 
of mankind. Mankind is an ultimate, 
an absolute good. There may be other 
ultimate and absolute goods. But none 
of them can be allowed to conflict in 
any way with our unconditional 
loyalty to mankind (Wagar, pp. 216— 
i7}. 
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1965-66 Fulbright-Hays Grantees... 


Broder Carstensen 
Corveyer, Germany 


As a Fulbright-Hays grantee, I can 
now say, nearly 20 years after my 
first visit to the United States, that 
this has been much more than an 
“interesting experience.” Studying, 
teaching, and doing research work in 
the United States has influenced my 
academic career most profoundly 
and, moreover, given new and lasting 
impulses and directions to my own 
scholarly efforts. 

Another important factor results 
from this very close contact with the 
“melting-pot” situation in the United 
States: As the “Gruendungsrektor” 
(President) of a “Gesamthochschule” 
(Comprehensive University), a new 
type of German university with en- 
tirely different categories of teaching 
staff and students, I have often 
thought of my experiences in the 
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10 Years Later 


When the first issue of Exchange was published in the summer of 1965, hun- 
dreds of Americans and foreign students, like hundreds before them, were pack- 
ing their suitcases in preparation for an academic year in a foreign country 
under a Fulbright fellowship. This spring we asked a few of those Fulbright 
“alumni” to comment on the impact of this experience on their lives and careers. 


United States and found models for 
the necessary drive toward integration. 


Dr. Carstensen was a 1965-66 senior 
grantee at UCLA. At that time he 
held the position of Professor of Eng- 
lish and American Studies at Ham- 
burg University. He is the founding 
President of Paderborn Comprehen- 
sive University. 


Osvaldo Cori Moully 
Santiago, Chile 


As visiting professor in the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry at UCLA, I 
worked on the chemical aspects of my 
field of research. I have been able to 
use this experience extensively in 
Chile, and I am sure that it was one 
of the influences that oriented our re- 
search and teaching group to develop 
a new trend in biochemistry—bio- 
organic chemistry, heretofore not de- 
veloped in this country. I also had the 
opportunity of joining a discussion 
group of Fulbright Fellows in Los 
Angeles and thus gained a broader 
outlook on the United States through 
a seminar on topics such as folk 
music, racial relationships, and for- 
eign policy. 


Professor Moully was a visiting pro- 
fessor at UCLA. Today he is the 
President of the Chilean Academy of 
Sciences, Professor of Biochemistry, 
Faculty of Chemical Sciences; and 
Dean of the Faculty of Sciences at the 
University of Chile. 


Louisa A. Jensen 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Educational exchange opens doors 
between countries and cultures. 

Being a member of the first “Ful- 
bright” team to go to Malaysia was 
a rare privilege. Doors were swinging, 
ready for us to walk in. I began the 
formation of a seed technology unit 
in the Faculty of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Malaya. I went back 2 
years later, on University contract, 
to design a building and establish 
facilities for this unit. 

Because I was in Malaysia, doors 
to other countries opened, allowing my 
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participation in seed seminars in 
India, New Zealand, and Indonesia. 
Contacts with professional peers in 
Japan, Korea, Taiwan, and Nepal 
were stimulating and rewarding. 

The greatest door of all has been 
the outgoing of students for doctorates 
and their return to Malaysia. One stu- 
dent has already become an authority 
on orchid reproduction by tissue cul- 
ture and has been invited to consult 
in Germany, Indonesia, and Canada. 

Doors have opened at home, for I 
have appeared before more than fifty 
groups to share with them my new 
education. Exchange programs give 
much to many. 


Dr. Jensen is Professor emeritus, 
Agronomic Crop Science, at Oregon 
State University. During 1965 she was 
a lecturer on Agronomy—Seed Tech- 
nology at the University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


Mulazim H. Hamdani 
Islamabad, Pakistan 


I still cherish the exciting days that 
I spent at the Carbondale campus of 
the Southern Illinois University as a 
Fulbright scholar during the academic 
year 1965-66. It was a unique and a 
rare experience of living among the 
warmhearted people of America and 
of striking deep friendships with 
young men of many African, Euro- 
pean, and Asian countries. 
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My training in the modern tech- 
niques of TOEFL (Test of English as 
a Foreign Language), my field of 
specialization, has paid rich dividends 
both at the school and college levels. 
I can handle problems of English- 
language teaching with skill and con- 
fidence, and I have also gladly shared 
my knowledge and experience with 
my colleagues wherever I have been. 


Mr. Hamdani received his M.A. at 
Southern Illinois University in Car- 
bondale, Illinois, and is now the prin- 
cipal of the Rawalpindi Cantonment 
Board of Sir Syed College. 














Richard A. Armitage 
Melbourne, Australia 


My current task deals with per- 
sonnel, and this includes the staffing 
of technical schools and colleges in 
Victoria. During the last 5 years, 
teachers from the United States have 
been recruited to teach in Victoria, 
and many have served in technical 
schools. 

It is a delight to meet them and re- 
flect upon my own visit 10 years ago. 

Many features of American educa- 
tion appear to be emerging in our own 
schools. These are the broadening of 
curriculum to provide a more general 
education in grades 7 through 12; the 
increased use of ancillary or educa- 


tional service staff, thus enabling 
teachers to get on with the job of 
teaching; a greater community con- 
cern and involvement in education to 
the extent that no new developments 
are undertaken without some com- 
munity consultation; and the greater 
involvement of schools and school 
councils in the selection of principals 
and staff. 

May I assure those in my group 
that I still retain fond memories and 
valued friendships from our months 
together and still hope that we may 
one day meet again. 


Mr. Armitage was a Teacher Develop- 
ment Program grantee and is now the 
Assistant Director of Technical Edu- 
cation in Victoria. 


Zarghuna Makhmoor 
Kabul, Afghanistan 


I was granted a Fulbright scholar- 
ship for one year to attend Indiana 
University and study at the graduate 
level in my chosen field of Social 
Studies. Although I was not able to 
finish my training, I feel that the year 
I studied at Indiana University was 
most beneficial as I was able to learn 
a great deal from the courses and at 
the same time learn about the U.S. 
culture and people. It was also an 
excellent opportunity to participate in 
the activities of student life in the 
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United States. My experience strength- 
ened my belief that women were not 
meant to spend their lives only in the 
home and, more important, in the 
drudgery of illiteracy and backward- 
ness. Therefore, upon my _ return 
home I was determined to make an 
effort so that both myself and my 
fellow women could realize that we 
could be equal participants in life 
with men. The grant was a most re- 
warding experience, which I have 
used to the best advantage in all my 
assignments both in the United States 
and in Afghanistan. 


Mrs. Makhmoor was a _ Fulbright 
grantee at Indiana University, at 
Bloomington, Indiana. She was a 
teacher for several years after she 
returned to Afghanistan, and currently 
she is a personnel specialist for the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment in Kabul. 


Marlene Bregman 
Rio De Janeiro, Brazil 


As I sit here in my posh office 
overlooking deep-blue Guanabara 
Bay and look back into those days in 
Syracuse, I don’t know of anything 
better that could have happened to 
me than to have shared that experi- 
ence. 


I started by failing the first assign- 
ment. Instead of the sympathy I was 
looking for, the dean of the School of 
Journalism told me very bluntly to 
work hard or else. I worked hard. 


But much more important than 
attending classes was learning how to 
be a better person. . . . To share a 
house with 12 other girls and 12,000 
different opinions . . . to live in a 
community with students from 80 
different countries . . . and to learn 
deep respect for their habits and tradi- 
tions. 


Miss Bregman earned an M.A. in ad- 
vertising at Syracuse University. To- 
day she works in the marketing de- 
partment of Bloch Editores, S.A. in 
Rio de Janeiro, a major Brazilian 
publishing house. 
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S. Ranganath 
Karnataka State, India 


I realized the full significance of 
education as a powerful agent for de- 
sired change in the United States. 
The theories of eminent education- 
alists were more than of academic im- 
portance, had grown in response to 
developing situations, and were trans- 
lated into practice on a national scale. 
I feel the need to close the gulf be- 
tween theory and practice in India. 


I saw in the United States that 
democracy is more a way of life than 
a form of government, and it is only 
democracy which allows peaceful 
change. 


My experience in the United States 
taught me to keep closer contacts 
with my students and understand them 
sympathetically. In the school, I have 
begun to function more as a member 
of the team. I have developed more 
initiative, criticism, and self-criticism 
in my work. 

A unique feature of the program 
was that it brought together educa- 
tors from all parts of the globe, and 
I understand internationalism emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually. 

In the ultimate analysis man is the 
most important factor in shaping the 
destiny of our planet. Education 
should help him play the right role. 


Mr. Ranganath participated in the 
Teacher Development Program. He 
specializes in educational and voca- 


tional guidance and is a Subject In- 
spector for English teaching in a sec- 
ondary school district of Karnataka 
State. 


Bienvenido F. Nebres 
Quezon City, The Philippines 


The Fulbright years recall years of 
quiet and peace (memories of the 
tree-lined avenues and mission-style 
corridors of Stanford) . . . years of 
growth in the struggle to understand, 
of the exhilarating challenge of greater 
minds, of a growing affinity for the 
austere beauty of mathematics... 
years, too, of the turmoil of Watts 
and Viet-Nam, of learning that knowl- 
edge is not wisdom and that the 
mathematician must concern himself 
with the problems of a suffering world 
. . . years of friendships across cul- 
tures, of growth in understanding 
through the uniqueness and diversity 
of nations . . . years that remain in 
my work today (whether in adminis- 
tration, teaching, or research) a source 
of light and strength in the intellec- 
tual maturity they have given the 
wisdom learned over quiet contempla- 
tion, and the growth of understanding 
and love so much needed by our di- 
vided world. 


Mr. Nebres was a student grantee at 
Stanford University, where he received 
an M.S. (1967) and a Ph.D. (1970) in 
Mathematics. He is currently Dean of 
the School of Arts and Sciences at 
Ateneo de Manila University. 
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Alumni: A Continuing Role 


John E. Dolibois 


Webster simply defines “alumnus” 
as a “member of a school or college 
class that has been graduated.” No 
more. 

In American daily usage we have 
stretched the meaning of alumnus or 
alumna to include the former mem- 
bers of almost any function or orga- 
nization. But primarily, it is still a 
term reserved for some kind of aca- 
demic relationship. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that when the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships (BFS) began 
talking about getting former grantees 
“involved” in the educational ex- 
change program, the words “Fulbright 
Alumni” would come into use at once. 
And so a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to look into the matter and 
to come up with some ideas for 
alumni participation. 

Why should alumni of the exchange 
program take an active interest in its 
further development? For the same 
reason that colleges and universities 
organize their former students and 
graduates into a cadre of support for 
the institution and higher education 
in general. There is more to it than 
reunions and reminiscing. College 
alumni play an active role in the in- 
stitution’s continued growth; they 
serve as advisers, consultants, trustees, 
and fund raisers. Their experience 
serves the college well, and their loyal 
dedication provides the base for finan- 
cial support on which the entire de- 
velopment or fundraising program is 
structured. 

The pattern for developing an 
alumni program for former grantees 
of the Fulbright-Hays program 
emerged somewhat similar to this 
concept. Although fundraising is not 
intended to be the end product of this 
activity, all other aspects of alumni 





Mr. Dolibois is Vice President for 
Development and Alumni Affairs at 
Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 
He is chairman of the International 
Alumni Committee, Council for Ad- 
vancement and Support of Education, 
and kas been a member of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships since 1969. 


programming apply. The BFS felt that 
former grantees would be best quali- 
fied to provide continuity, leadership, 
counsel, and support for international 
educational exchange. Their appre- 
ciation of the experience abroad, 
their reaction to program ideas and 
planned changes, and their actual 
participation in many activities would 
result in a better program all around. 

Although the BFS _ hopes that 
eventually both foreign and Ameri- 
can alumni can be active, it concen- 
trated its trial efforts in the United 
States. The first step was to prepare 
a roster of former grantees. The 
American Alumni Council (now 
CASE) cooperated by urging its 
members to put a notice in their insti- 
tutions’ alumni publications inviting 
all Fulbright alumni to send their 
names and addresses to the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. More than 
2,000 Fulbright alumni responded to 
this call thus providing a nucleus 
for a substantial alumni roster. Sub- 
sequently, secretaries and directors 
of Binational Commissions abroad 
checked their records and their Christ- 
mas lists to contribute more names 
and addresses. The Center for the 
International Exchange of Scholars 
(CIES) and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education (ITE) added infor- 
mation from their files. and soon a 
useful number of alumni made up the 
preliminary roster. The BFS hopes 
that the names of foreign alumni will 
be added to the roster so that a com- 
plete directory of former participants 
will be available. Fulbright-Hays 
alumni associations are active in 
countries abroad, and lists as well as 
some directories of alumni already are 
kept by commissions and posts. 

In planning for the American 
alumni, the BFS decided that Ful- 
bright-Hays alumni can be rallied in 
full support of future activities and 


objectives. They can be persuaded to 


participate in regional “drive-in” (one- 
day) conferences to help shape new 
programs and devise new objectives 
on the basis of their own experiences. 
The plans call for such small gather- 


ings to be chaired by BFS members 
assisted by the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs’ staff personnel. 
A wealth of new ideas is bound to 
emerge from such discussions. 

Former grantees can be organized 
into teams or committees to assist in 
interviewing applicants, publicizing 
grants, and distributing information 
about the program. They could orient 
new grantees about experiences they 
are about to undertake. 

The by-product of this kind of in- 
volvement is bound to be wider sup- 
port of any new program develop- 
ment. It is even possible that Ful- 
bright-Hays alumni might provide 
financial support to supplement the 
government allocation, either per- 
sonally or through their influence on 
private or corporate donors or foun- 
dations interested in international 
educational exchange. It is also very 
likely that alumni involved in other 
phases of the program will become 
spokesmen and goodwill ambassadors 
to influence persons or organizations 
whose help is needed. 

This kind of thinking is part of the 
BFS plans for the future. Since the 
original establishment of an alumni 
program, several drive-in conferences 
have been held in the United States 
with great success. They were pilot 
programs, showing the way for future 
expansion. Questionnaires and inter- 
views have brought to light other good 
ideas for alumni involvement. 

At regional conferences for Visiting 
Fulbright-Hays Scholars, American 
alumni of the program continue to 
play an important part in planning 
and execution of programs and ex- 
changing of ideas in discussion with 
the foreign scholars. Many Fulbright- 
Hays alumni serve on regional and 
campus committees and continue a 
vital role in educational exchange 
activities. 

All of these efforts are bound to 
beneficially affect the combined efforts 
of the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, the BFS, CIES, ITE, 
and the Educational Division of HEW. 
Fulbright-Hays alumni activity com- 
plements the work being done in 
building an international alumni pro- 
gram for those students and scholars 
from around the world who studied 
at American institutions. 











Nikom Polsuwan 
Bangkok, Thailand 


As a specialist in physical educa- 
tion, I was awarded a Fulbright grant 
for a 9-month study tour of the 
United States under the Teacher De- 
velopment Program in 1965-66. It 
was a most interesting and rewarding 
experience. 

When I returned to Thailand I was 
immediately assigned to the staff plan- 
ning for the Fifth Asian Games for 
which Thailand was the host country. 
I had many responsibilities, including 
planning for buildings, materials, and 
equipment and helping to organize 
various contests. The experience and 
knowledge I gained from my study 
tour was extremely helpful in making 
the games a success. Also, in later 
years the experience was valuable to 
me in other positions. 

I will always be very grateful to the 
Fulbright-Hays program and to the 
many people who worked with me and 
advised me during my stay in the 
United States. The progress of my life 
and the opportunity to help in the 
development of my country were 
strongly influenced by the experience 
I had under the program. 

In 1965-66 Mr. Polsuwan partici- 
pated in the Educational Development 
Program sponsored by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. At the present time 
he is Chief of the Physical and Health 
Education Division and is responsible 
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for the promotion of physical educa- 
tion in all of the schools in Thailand 
as well as supervision of the sports 
and games programs of the school 
system. 


Tiziano Bonazzi 
Bologna, Italy 


Given my specialization in Ameri- 
can history and the almost complete 
absence of this discipline in Italian 
universities when I began my studies, 
it is evident that the Fulbright pro- 
gram has had a central importance in 
my biography. I believe, however, that 
the main importance of the program 
does not depend so much on having 
offered me the possibility to continue 
my studies on American subjects as 
on having presented me with different 
approaches to such subjects and to 
history in general, while giving me 
the opportunity to encounter the 
United States face to face, without 
limitations or conditions. I am not 
uncritical of the United States, and I 
can therefore affirm in good con- 
science that the Fulbright program, in 
my case, has been an instrument of 
great value for a discriminating and 
free appraisal of the American reality. 


Professor Bonazzi was a graduate stu- 
dent at the Department of History of 
the University of Rochester. Since 
1969 he has been a professor of 
American history at the University of 
Bologna. 


Sister Blanca Villaveces Martinez 
Bogota, Colombia 


I am glad to say that the program 
for the international group of English 
teachers at Georgetown University 
was most helpful to me. I learned a 
lot, at least I hope I did, about teach- 
ing English to foreign students. I 
received a better understanding of the 
language and its relationship to 
Spanish. The trip itself was most edu- 
cational. The contact with other people 


and other cultures was most bene- 
ficial. I had the opportunity to see 
what is good in America, what Ameri- 
cans have that is better than in 
Colombia, and what we have that is 
better than in the United States. 


Sister Blanca was a student grantee at 
Georgetown University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. She has taught languages at 
several secondary schools in Bogota 
for more than 20 years. 


Robin J. Wilson 
Open University, London, England 


With the aid of a Fulbright Travel 
Grant, I was able to study for a year 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia. This led to another year 
in Philadelphia and a year at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at the end of which I was awarded a 
Ph.D. in Mathematics from Penn. I 
then returned to England to take up 
appointments at Cambridge, Oxford, 
and the Open University. I have al- 
ways been very grateful to the U.S./ 
U.K. Educational Commission for 
granting me the Fulbright award, 
thereby enabling me to spend 3 very 
rewarding and enjoyable years in the 
United States. 


Dr. Wilson, son of the British Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson, was a stu- 
dent grantee at the University of 
Pennsylvania where he later received 
a Ph.D. in Mathematics. As of this 
writing he is a lecturer in mathe- 
matics at Open University. 
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eliminate or reduce the danger of 
nuclear war and modest enough to be 
within the limits of tolerance imposed 
by prevailing fears and prejudices? 

There is of course no ready answer 
to this dilemma, but there is hope, 
and that hope consists primarily in the 
promise of education narrowing the 
gap between our needs and our capac- 
ities, and for softening or removing 
the fears and prejudices which affect 
us. There is nothing we can do to 
reduce our needs. What we can do, 
through the creative power of educa- 
tion—especially a broad education 
across national boundaries—is to ex- 
pand the breadth and depth of human 
wisdom, sympathy, and perception. 
Education is a slow-moving but a 
powerful force. It may not be fast 
enough or strong enough to save us 
from catastrophe, but it is the strong- 
est force available for that purpose, 
and its proper place, therefore, is not 
at the periphery but at the center of 
international relations. 


* * * * * 


There is at present no positive indi- 
cation that the great powers—or the 
less than great ones—are prepared 
to vest positive and effective authority 
in an international security organiza- 
tion. It may be that an awareness of 
the unprecedented dangers of the nu- 
clear age will lead the great nations 
to an unprecedented act of forbear- 
ance, but danger alone has been an 
unreliable inducement to intelligent 
restraint. Wisdom is the product of 
perspective rather than of peril, and 
these in turn are products of educa- 
tion. We come back, therefore, again 
to the power and importance of 
learning and experience as the cru- 
cible—the only crucible—in which a 
new kind of international relations 
can be shaped. 

What we must all try to acquire 
through education and_ especially 
through international education is some 
degree of perception and perspective 
about the world, both as to the varie- 
ties of preference and aspiration in 
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different societies and as to the com- 
mon humanity which unites all so- 
cities. In a word, we must seek 
through education to develop em- 
pathy, that rare and wonderful 
ability to perceive the world as others 
see it. Or, as Charles Frankel has put 
it, “A primary purpose of education 
and cultural exchange is to become 
aware of others’ cultural codes and of 
our own—to bring to the surface the 
context of unspoken facts and as- 
sumptions within which their words 
and actions, and ours, can be cor- 
rectly interpreted.” 
Erich Fromm writes, 


The lack of objectivity, as far as 
foreign nations are concerned, is 
notorious. From one day to another, 
another nation is made out to be 
utterly depraved and fiendish, while 
one’s own nation stands for every- 
thing that is good and noble. Every 
action of the enemy is judged by one 
standard—every action of oneself by 
another. Even good deeds by the 
enemy are considered a sign of particu- 
lar devilishness, meant to deceive us 
and the world, while our bad deeds 
are necessary and justified by our 
noble goals which they serve. Indeed, 
if one examines the relationship be- 
tween nations, as well as between in- 
dividuals, one comes to the conclusion 
that objectivity is the exception, and a 
greater or lesser degree of narcissistic 
distortion is the rule. 


Education is the best means— 
probably the only means—by which 
nations can cultivate a degree of ob- 
jectivity about each other’s behavior 
and intentions. It is the means by 
which Russians and Americans can 
come to understand each other’s com- 
mon aspirations for peace and for the 
satisfactions of everyday life. It is the 
means by which Americans may come 
to understand why many Europeans 
regarded the war in Viet-Nam as an 
American imperialist war, and also 
the means by which Europeans may 
come to understand how and why 
many Americans believed themselves 
to be fighting for freedom in South 
Viet-Nam and for the security of the 
world. 


Educational exchange can turn na- 
tions into people, contributing as no 
other form of communication can to 
the humanizing of international rela- 


tions. Man’s capacity for decent be- 
havior seems to vary directly with 
his perception of others as individual 
humans with human motives and feel- 
ings, whereas his capacity for bar- 
barism seems related to his perception 
of an adversary in abstract terms, as 
the embodiment, that is of some evil 
design or ideology. China and the 
United States, for example, had 
thought until recently of each other 
as abstractions: to the Chinese, 
America was not a society of indi- 
vidual people but the embodiment of 
an evil idea, the idea of “imperialist 
capitalism;” and to many Americans, 
China represented not a people who 
had suffered greatly at the hands of 
the West and who are now going 
through a difficult period of revolu- 
tion and rebuilding but rather ap- 
peared as an evil and frightening idea, 
the idea of “Aggressive Commu- 
nism.” 


Perhaps the greatest power of edu- 
cational exchange is the power to 
convert nations into peoples and to 
translate ideologies into human aspira- 
tions. I do not think educational ex- 
change is certain to produce affection 
between peoples, nor indeed do I 
think that is one of its necessary pur- 
poses; it is quite enough if it con- 
tributes to the feeling of a common 
humanity, to an emotional aware- 
ness that other countries are populated 
not by doctrines that we fear but by 
individual people—people with the 
same capacity for pleasure and pain, 
for cruelty and kindness, as the people 
we were brought up with in our coun- 
tries. 


If international education is to ad- 
vance these aims—of perception and 
perspective, of empathy and the hu- 
manizing of international relations— 
it cannot be treated as a conventional 
instrument of a nation’s foreign policy. 
Most emphatically, it cannot be 
treated as a propaganda program de- 
signed to “improve the image” of a 
country or to cast its current policies 
in a favorable light. Nor can its pri- 
mary purpose be regarded as simply 
the cultivation of “good will,” which 
may come as a by-product of serious 
educational activities but cannot be 
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regarded as their direct objective. 
Nor can educational exchange prop- 
erly be treated as an instrument of 
foreign policy in anything like the 
sense that diplomacy is such an instru- 
ment; it is indeed a corruption of the 
educational process—and one that is 
likely to fail besides—to try to use 
educational exchange as a means of 
advancing directly current political, 
economic, or military projects. Educa- 
tion can be regarded as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy only in the 
sense that the cultivation of interna- 
tional perception and perspective are 
—or ought to be—important long- 
term objectives of a country’s foreign 
policy. 

The purpose of international edu- 
cation transcends the conventional 
aims of foreign policy. This purpose 
is nothing less than an effort to ex- 
pand the scope of human, moral, and 
intellectual capacity to the extent 
necessary to close the fateful gap 
between human needs and human 
capacity in the nuclear age. We must 
try, therefore, through education, to 
realize something new in the world, 
an aim that will inspire us and chal- 
lenge us to use our talents and mate- 
rial wealth in a new way, by per- 
suasion rather than force, coopera- 
tively rather than competitively, not 
for the purpose of gaining dominance 
for a nation or ideology but for the 
purpose of allowing every society to 
develop its own concepts of public 
decency and individual fulfillment. 
Far, therefore, from being a means 
of gaining national advantage in the 
traditional game of power politics, 
international education should try to 
change the nature of the game, to 
civilize and humanize it in this nuclear 
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objectives and values of education very 
much in mind and on that basis wanted 
to see the program strengthened and 
expanded. 

At the committee hearings, prom- 
inent citizens from every walk of 
life testified in favor of the legislation. 
I did not hear one witness criticize 
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the objectives of the bill, and it was 
reported unanimously by my subcom- 
mittee and by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Both Houses gave over- 
whelming support after a brief debate. 
President Kennedy signed the bill into 
law on September 21, 1961. 


The new law constituted a broader 
grant of authority than the earlier pro- 
gram. Perhaps of greatest importance, 
the Act facilitated long-range planning 
by allowing contracting and fund res- 
ervation in advance. Of special im- 
portance to participants, the Act 
allowed a tax exemption on grants 
from foreign governments and bi- 
national and multinational founda- 
tions, extending a benefit already al- 
lowed on grants from American or- 
ganizations. The liability for social 
security unemployment taxes was 
eliminated for foreign grantees com- 
ing to the United States. The new Act 
also authorized financing the pro- 
gram in dollars as well as foreign 
currencies—eliminating the  unreli- 
ability of the programs when foreign 
currencies became depleted from 
time to time. There were other im- 
provements—all of them contributing 
to substantial enhancement of the 
program. 


In judging the Fulbright-Hays pro- 
gram, I would like to go back to the 
debate on the bill. The Congressional 
Record is a very interesting docu- 
ment. A Member of Congress can be 
punished or rewarded by having long 
forgotten words recalled. In going 
over my recollections, the first day of 
debate on the floor of the House of 
Representatives comes into my mind. 
In bringing up the bill, I made the 
following statement: 


I might say to you that I think this 
bill probably has more potential good 
in it for the United States and its 
foreign policy than any particular piece 
of legislation we might consider. 


I am happy now to say that that 
potential has been realized, and then 
some. International diplomacy and 
the affairs between nations are not 
once-upon-a-time activities. There is a 
tendency in the United States for our 
government to conduct itself by re- 
action. A situation or a crisis appears 


on the horizon, the desk officers in 
the State Department warn about it, 
a policy is developed to deal with the 
situation, and we are often disap- 
pointed when the problems don’t go 
away after we have done our level 
best to come up with a solution. 

I am not suggesting that cultural 
exchanges of themselves would elimi- 
nate war or make the world a better 
place, but their impact on the inter- 
national climate and on national per- 
ceptions and attitudes is much greater 
than we sometimes believe. Many of 
the programs are a function of 
education in the broadest sense. 
Scholars, scientists, and educators 
tend to transcend international boun- 
daries and trade on a _ worldwide 
scale in the theories and attitudes of 
their colleagues. Some of the programs 
had specific foreign policy objectives 
in mind, especially those involving the 
field of foreign language and area 
study. 

In a world increasingly confronted 
by violence, terrorism, and confronta- 
tion, cultural, educational, and in- 
formational exchanges are the one 
bright spot. Changing the attitudes of 
other countries about ourselves is not 
merely a matter of the right military 
equipment or the best trade bill but 
also the cumulative impact of under- 
standing achieved by education and 
personal contact. 

If there is anything in our foreign 
affairs establishment that enjoys a 
bright future, it is the concept and 
the policy of cultural and educational 
exchange. Its emphasis will no doubt 
change especially in the developing 
countries. As the Third World devel- 
ops. the emphasis will shift from 
sending students to the United States 
and receiving teachers in the direc- 
tion of an exchange of scholars. 
Private institutions and foundations 
will continue to carry a major share 
of the burden, and I wouldn’t want 
to change that. An exchange program 
that is totally supported by the gov- 
ernment would result in the loss of 
necessary flavor and diversity. I have 
no doubt that private and government 
institutions will continue to be able to 
work together as they have in the 
past, and it will be that for which 
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there is no substitute in terms of mili- 
tary or economic or political power 
or geographic position. The Fall 1974 
issue of Exchange magazine contained 
an appropriate quote of former 
Chancellor Willy Brandt: 


We must get to know each other 
better, still more: We must learn to 
live with each other. More young 
Europeans must have the opportunity 
of exploring the social landscape of 
America, of discovering America’s 
outlook on life, of becoming familiar 
with its history, and the process must 
be reciprocal. 
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nel to help solve growing eco- 
nomic and social problems; 

® Open doors to adults and to part- 
time students of all ages; 

© Replace quantitative growth with 
qualitative improvement (p. 135). 


I would suggest a further opportunity 
to: 


@ Re-examine American 
education in its 
aspects. 


higher 
international 


Events of the recent past have ac- 
celerated a process of global change 
that is still dimly understood. Detente 
has opened the way to a dialogue 
with the Soviet bloc and China that 
is just begun. The rise of the oil-rich 
states is only the most visible symbol 
of the increasing significance of the 
less developed nations in world af- 
fairs. Cold War patterns have un- 
frozen, loosing a multitude of inde- 
pendent actors on the global scene. 
Economic interdependence has ap- 
parent effects on the daily lives of us 
all. 


Yet, to quote F. Champion Ward 
of the Ford Foundation, “In cur- 
riculum, particularly the curriculum 
for undergraduates, the business of 
extending the education of the rising 
generation beyond what George San- 
tayana once called ‘the frontiers of 
(Christendom and respectability’ re- 
mains in large part unfinished.” Ameri- 
can students need international knowl- 
edge in order to understand their own 
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society. They should be offered expo- 
sure to international scholars who can 
bring new perspectives to our shared 
problems. They should have the op- 
portunity for a broader exposure to 
non-Western cultures. 


It has already been noted that there 
are many opportunities to be explored 
for international collaboration in re- 
search and scholarship. One might 
add that such cooperation is not only 
mutually beneficial, but mutually 
salutary as well. It unsettles settled 
viewpoints, providing the insights of 
contrasting traditions and methods of 
organizing knowledge. 


Colleges and universities must make 
their own case for internationaliza- 
tion. One is heartened by such efforts 
as the International Education Project 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which is making a real contribu- 
tion to the clarification of the issues 
of international education in a period 
of rapid change. In the final analysis, 
however, it is the men and women 
on the campuses who define the inter- 
national dimensions of American 
higher education. They do so in the 
course of their day-to-day decisions 
on course content, on who shall be 
admitted and who shall be aided, on 
the planning of research activities, by 
defending a point of view before a 
faculty committee, and in number- 
less other ways. One would hope that 
concerned individuals on campuses 
would take up the opportunity to 
reexamine the international aspects 
of U.S. higher education at a time 
in which international knowledge is 
becoming increasingly important. 


It is the responsibility of those of 
us in U.S. higher education who are 
most concerned with its international 
dimensions to publicize this opportu- 
nity—and to build systems that com- 
bine the resources and talent on our 
campuses with resources and talent 
abroad on a balanced and mutually 
beneficial basis. Such tasks become 
immeasurably more difficult in periods 
of financial hardship, but the need 
for continued cooperation and for a 
heightened level of international un- 
derstanding in an_ interdependent 
world requires the effort. a 
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changing circumstances and develop- 
ing competencies, so to phase in and 
out of programs. Thus, there is free- 
dom to respond to fresh and un- 
forseen cultural exchange opportun- 
ities. Another dimension of the free- 
dom is the ability, on occasion, to 
bring together leaders of thought and 
life across the barriers of confronta- 
tion—ideological, political, or eco- 
nomic. This process can and often 
does initiate changed perspectives and 
ideas, new directions for planning, 
policy, and action. Still another di- 
mension of the basic freedom is that 
of cooperation as occasion offers with 
intergovernmental and governmental 
programs. This can be mutually bene- 
ficial. The private agency may be free 
and competent to administer govern- 
ment funds or accept funds for sup- 
port of its normal activities. Implicit 
in such relationships is the obligation 
to maintain vigilance to sustain un- 
ambiguously the private, free nature 
of the programs. 


We are witnessing the inauguration 
of new programs of intercultural 
interest and activity. Recent develop- 
ments include support by Japanese 
and Arab people for studies of their 
cultures in American colleges and 
universities. This may signal the be- 
ginning of a broadened and more 
diversified fabric of international 
philanthropy. An important study is 
nearing completion of the varied 
charitable and philanthropic customs 
and interests of several major ethnic 
groups of India. There have been in- 
quiries from both Europe and Asia 
about the experience of American 
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Foundations looking toward the initia- 
tion or modification of overseas pro- 
grams. From these illustrations one 
can see the possibility of the emer- 
gence of new and unforseen private 
and governmental activities of cul- 
tural communication and cooperation. 

The concerns, lifestyles, and activi- 
ties of the younger generation offer an 
altered depth of understanding and 
cooperation. Thus, some of the newer 
networks mentioned above are char- 
acterized by mutual respect, a com- 
plete absence of the domination and 
paternalism, which sometimes char- 
acterized earlier programs. This is 
not mere abandonment of regrettable 
and abrasive attitudes, but a genuine 
respect in which the other attitudes 
cannot take root. This spirit can help 
to humanize the sometimes missionary 
zeal of modernizers—technologists, 
educators, scientists, or others—and 
so enhance the effectiveness of their 
work. 

Private agencies have the freedom 
as well as the obligation to escape 
frozen patterns and habits of estab- 
lished institutions. History shows that 
some prestigious and widely influ- 
ential institutions—colleges and medi- 
cal schools, for instance—have entered 
a second life and continue to fulfill 
a service, serving newly perceived 
needs of peoples and societies. Other 
institutions, though regrettably not 
all, have adapted their patterns of 
management and control, administra- 
tion and funding, and sometimes of 
name in the light of the new day. 

It is the success of such institutions 
in training leaders that makes the 
adjustments possible and welcome. 
The loyalty and support of such in- 
stitutions from far away was often 
essential and decisive in the founding 
and early days of the programs. But 
continuing control and management 
from abroad becomes an anacronism. 
Wisdom suggests and requires a shar- 
ing of control and management with 
the ultimate goal of full leadership 
of the people of the area or country. 
In any transition continuing support 
and mutual sharing of the burdens is 
essential. Sometimes renaming a col- 
lege or a hospital for a distinguished 
educator of the region, a graduate or 


not, can become the symbol of both 
success and of mutual advance. 
Changes such as these are pathways 
into a brighter future. 

In conclusion, then, we may cherish 
a rich heritage while adapting it, we 
may encourage the astonishing pro- 
liferation of activities related to cur- 
rent social and human needs, and we 
may anticipate wider participation by 
peoples of many cultures as an ex- 
pression of something deep and un- 
quenchable in human nature. C] 
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to see how the Japanese have synthe- 
sized and assembled these cultural 
elements into their daily life so that 
they form a part of daily living. We 
would wish that tourists, businessmen, 
students—that all visitors and residents 
—would gain some knowledge and 
understanding of Japanese civilization. 

I think this is the foundation of 
international interchange, the  ap- 
proach and contact of different civili- 
zations. It is only natural that there 
will be differences in customs and 
daily life. Consequently, it is useless 
and even harmful to try and adapt too 
far to the ways of the non-Japanese 
visitor or resident in order to make 
him feel at home. Beyond giving the 
exchange student specialized technical 
training, we want to let him share the 
Japanese living style so that he will 
understand Japanese civilization on a 
level beyond culture. 

International interchange seems to 
conjure up images of smiling, friendly 
people. devoid of nationality. But 
international relations can never reach 
a level of mature, developed sympathy 
without somewhere dealing with the 
clash of different civilizations. There 
must be assumptions to air, conditions 
to meet, and precisely for that reason 
international interchange is necessary 
to resolve the clash. To positively rec- 
ognize and handle the reaction of 
different natures to each other and 
to achieve understanding, self-con- 
fidence will also be necessary, as 
well as faith in our own claims. 

At the International Conference 
on Japanese Studies sponsored by the 


PEN Club of Japan in November 1972, 
Professor Kuwabara Takeo remarked 
that, “I anticipate the emergence of 
studies on Japanese culture as a uni- 
versal humanistic branch of learning.” 
He is right. Japanese studies must 
expand beyond the handful of Japan- 
ophiles to become part of the study 
of universal humanity. Japanese 
civilization is one form of the way 
humans live, one way of ordering 
human existence. 

Japanese culture is part of the com- 
mon heritage of all mankind, and 
if we can present it as such, losing 
our grip on our monopoly, we may 
yet achieve an international civiliza- 
tion in Japan, too. The people of 
Japan can then find a way to make 
their way in an ever-changing, shrink- 
ing world and _ still preserve their 
identity and burst through _ their 
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